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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. 


If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Du Fox. 


POLITICAL AND SOCTAL. 


—_—_— COO 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In spite of the unfavourable weather, energetic 
advance is reported from the western side of the theatre 
of war, on the Nisch-Sophialine. Pirot has been taken, 
and important ground has been gained by the forces 
threatening Sophia. It is impossible, however, to follow 
the movements of the various detachments at work on 
this line, fhe reports are so contradictory. One cause 
of confusion lies in the fact that most of the reports for 
the last fortnight have come through Belgrade. The 
Servians are evidently trying to get credit for more than 
their own successes. Some of their generals must have 
been in two places at once if they have done everything 
that has been attributed to them. Thus at first it was 
said that Horvatovitch had occupied Adlie, and was on 
his way to co-operaté with Prince Charles against the 
Turks in the Widdin triangle. It is repeated now that 
such was, and is, his destination. But in the meantime 
it has been alleged from Servian sources that he 
captured the pass of Sbeta Nicholaja, which certainly 
does not lie on the direct road from Adlie to Widdin. 
Again, the Servians claimed the capture of Pirot, and it 
was stated that Servian forces were pushing on to 
Sophia. But now it is said, as we conjectured last 
week, from very obvious considerations, that the 
Shumadia corps under Belimarkovitch, the only Servian 
force known to be within reach of Pirot, is co-operating 
with Leshjanin in the siege of Nisch. It is possible, 
perhaps, that Horvatovitch did go out of his way to 
take the Sbeta Nicholaja Pass, and that Belimarkovitch, 
after taking Pirot and chasing the Turks some distance 
towards Sophia, turned back to help his friends at 
Nisch, but it is more likely that the same force which 
captured the pass was the force that took possession of 
Pirot, and that it was Russian. 








The nomination of the new sous-préfets which has 
just been completed in France, confirms the conquerors 
of December 13 in the possession of the functions of 
which they were deprived on May 16. The character- 
istic feature of these appointments is, one may say, the 
youth of the new magistrates. We hope that yonth will 
not mean incompetence. The appointments are for the 
most part purely political; more account has been taken 
of supposed firmness of character and family relations 

. than of administrative qualities. Perhaps it would have 
been otherwise if the other departments of State, the 
judicial body, the army, and the finance, had not been 
so completely in the hands of the enemies of the Republic. 
The procurators-general, the commanders of corps 
d’armée, and the treasurers-general, being, as well as 


their subordinates, secure against dismissal from their ) 
posts, they naturally behave with a certain haughtiness | 
to those who may any day be the victims of a political 

change. Even though neither M. Dufaure, nor M. Léon 

Say, nor General Borel, seem disposed to follow the 

example of M. de Marcére, and to recall, for political 

reasons, their agents in the departments, the task 

of the new sous-préfets will still be very delicate. 

On the one hand, they will have the encroach- 

ments which their hostile superiors will not fail 

to try upon their authority; and on the other, and 

this will be a very difficult point, they will have to 

resist the importunity of the Republicans in the country. 

It is to be regretted that the municipal elections take 

place next Sunday, that is six days after the Journal 

Officiel has announced to the rural electors who will have 
to preside at the polls, and secure liberty of voting to Z 
the Republicans. It is practically impossible that the . 
new officials can put themselves in relation with all the ‘i 
influential personages of the district. These important 3 
elections, which must either complete or annul the happy ) 
result of the elections of the congeils générauz of the 4th 

November, are thus left to chance, or, if the phrase be 

preferred, to popular instinct. 





The Times’ Calcutta correspondent cannot restrain a 
gush of enthusiasm over Sir John Strachey’s budget. j 
The Indian public have learned, with a feeling of in- 
tense relief, the resolution of the Government not to re- 
impose the Income Tax. The Minister’s “ graceful con- 
cession ”’ to public opinion has everywhere been received ; 
with some surprise, and a vast amount of delight. No a 
“ devastating bands” of wild Mahrattas were ever | 
more dreaded by the people than were “ the plundering | 
hordes of the Indian police” during the times when ) 
the tax was in force. Nodoubt. But which “ public” é 
was it that so loathed, and suffered from, the inquisitorial 
force ? The native, of course; for it is a matter of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty to discover the amount of income 
for which a native should be taxed. But if this be 
all, why not tax the European, the total of whose 
monthly income is intimately known to every one of his 
neighbours within a radius of any distance, from one 
mile toa thousand—the European, who, except for a 
trifling duty on certain imported wines and spirits, is 
not to be got at by the collection of Imperial taxes. 

We imagine that the perusal of the telegram, three 
weeks hence, will raise an ironical smile on many a 
native countenance. One heartily wishes the corre- 
spondent joy over his sigh of relief while wishing, at the 
same time, that the said sigh had been a little more dis- 
interested, and letting one’s own sympathies go rather 
with the natives than the Anglo-Indians. It seems, 
moreover, that the satisfaction of the latter with this 
special portion of the Budget has rendered them some- 
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what blind to its evident defects. The raising of 
the excise duty on salt, which now sells at 1,600 pe 

cent. above its original cost, is a most crael hardship 
on a population, cmiilions upon. millions of whom live on 
incomes averaging threepence or fourpence a day. And, 


as Sir George Campbell says, in a letter tothe Times;, 


the burden of the tax on trades and professions will be 
felt exclusively by the poorer classes, whom, in fact, it 
will discourage from trading enterprise: The Budget, 
however, has two very great recommendations in its 
resolutions on the subject of decentralisation, and it 
hints at the necessity of a more economical management 
of the home expenditure. But the former measure will 
be complete only when the provincial governments shall 
have been invested with full responsibility in all depart- 
ments of the administration, except those that are 
evidently Imperial—such as those of the army, the 
post-office, and telegraphs. The old system, whereby the 
supreme Government divided the allowances on account 
of certain provincial departments, naturally ended in a 
scramble for money, and in general extravagance. 


Lord Carnarvon has, we are sorry to say, imperilled 
his reputation—“his established and blameless reputa- 
tion ”’—as a statesman. The Daily Telegraph, which 
once fondly believed in him, has, more in sorrow than in 
anger, thrown him over. He has had thrown upon him 
“a responsibility which would make a Richelieu stam- 
mer and a Talleyrand distrust language more profoundly 
than ever,” and he has proved himself unequal to it. In- 
stead of boldly declaring for war, as he ought to have 
done, he has “‘composed an academical essay on the 
situation.”” The Telegraph, however, consoles itself with 
the reflection that Lord Carnarvon does not represent 
the true views of the Ministry. ‘‘ Lord Carnarvon,” 
we are told, ‘‘ delivers himself of a series of sentiments 
purely personal in their nature, and, therefore, beyond 
criticism, if he had not been a Minister speaking in the 
face of all the enemies of Great Britain, secret and 
avowed. He announces a variety of conclusions, which 
are most interesting as being those of an upright 
statesman, but which must by the laws of time 
and space have been totally detached from the 
opinions and decisions of his Government assembled 
in Council. It would be very presumptuous if 
we advanced this opinion from the affectation of 
any special knowledge of what passes behind the doors 
where her Majesty’s Servants meet ; but a much humbler 
way of information suffices in the present instance, be- 
cause a reference to the clock will prove to demonstration 
that. when Lord Carnarvon delivered his address, the 
subject immediately suggesting it—the character of the 
Russian Note and the proper steps to be taken in refer- 
ence to that document—had never as yet come before 
the Cabinet.” Like our contemporary, we “affect no 
special knowledge of what passes behind the doors where 
her Majesty’s Servants meet,” but we venture, all the 
the same, to entertain the humble opinion that the utter- 
ances of Lord Carnarvon are nearer the true opinion of 
the country than are those of the Daily Telegravh. 


The ludicrous breakdown of the demonstration on 
Trafalgar Square last Saturday has proved almost as 
disastrous to the War party as Kennington Common was 
to the Chartists. If after weeks of agitation, and after 
Englishmen have been adjured to “rise and strike,” 
because “their country is in danger,” the sole result is 
a little cvowd of some: fifty or a hundred people, who 
are good-humouredly set upon, hustled, and dispersed 
by those who have gone to the spot out of curiosity — 
the War demon cannot be said to have got. a very firm 
hold of “the great heart of the nation.” 


-— -—- 


Mr. P. A. Taylor has achieved a victory over the 
Cheshire magistrates. It seems that some few months 


ago Detective Sergeant Cashing, of the Cheshire-Con- 
olabaleir, was tied at the disposal of a certain Cap- 
tain Parr for the purpose of watching his gamekeepers, 
which fanetion he performed. during a month, at, it was 
presumed, the expense of the county. It further ap- 
peared that the detective, on discovering, as he con- 
ceived, some irregularity on the part of the head game- 

keeper, proceeded without a warrant to. search the louse 

of two men concerned. He further took upon himself, 

still without a warrant, to detain the gamekeeper for 
four days in custody until the case was heard by the 
magistrates, who at once dismissed it. Mr. Taylor, 
having these facts brought to his knowledge, took it upon. 
himself to call the attention of the Home Secretary 
to them, and to suggest that the procedure: of the 
Sergeant had been violent and illegal, and had 
caused much indignation in the neighbourhood. Mr. 

Cross, upon this, communicated with the magistrates for 
the county, who, at an unusually full Quarter Sessions, 
at which, amongst others, there were present the Duke 
of Westminster, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Lord Tolle- 
mache, and Lord de Tabley, resolved to censure the 
police superintendent who detained the men in custody 
for four days without bringing them up for examination, 
and to issue a circular to the county police warning 
them not to be guilty of such irregularities in future. 
This is all very well, but the police would not commit 
such irregularities did they not know perfectly well that 
any little excess of zeal in carrying the Game Laws into 
effect is regarded by county magistrates with anything 
but disfavour ; and in the present instance there can be 
no manner of doubt that the unlucky officers who have 
been censured were doing what they knew perfectly 
well they were expected todo. It is a comfort to know . 
that the censure will not hurt them very much, and that 
their “energy and activity ” is certain to meet with sub- 
stantial recognition. A rural constable, who has a 
proper respect for game has seldom long to wait for his 
reward, 


When the Courts meet again on the 11th of this 
mouth, they will find an enormous mass of Nisi Prius 
business to be disposed of. At the close of last Sittings 
they left about 720 cases set down for trial at West- 
minster. The arrears in London were nearly 300 cases ; 
and, including those causes which have been set down 
in the Christmas Vacation, there are probably more than 
a thousand ripe for trial. Of course, a certain pro- 
portion of these—a large proportion, if the experience 
of last Sittings is a fair criterion—will be settled and 
withdrawn. But at the lowest computation there are 
eight or nine hundred causes which the parties concerned 
are really desirous of trying out, and with reference 
to which delay is an injustice and hardship. This 
condition of things suggests dismal reflections to 
suitors. No more than six Judges can be set 
aside for Nisi Prius work; and, indeed, considering 
that the Winter Assizes will withdraw at least two 
Judges for several weeks, it will be difficult to procure 
as many without a serious stoppage of the work in bane: 
When we remember that the average number of cases 
of which a Judge daily disposes: does not exceed three 
or four, we have shown how hopeless it is to anticipate 
that the end of the next Sittings will see the Courts at 
Westminster abreast of their work. It is well known 
that many solicitors have, in consequence of the state 
of the lists, refrained from entering causes which were 
really ready for trial; and, as. some of the Courts have 
made considerable progress. with their present business, 
there will be an influx of causes: which have really long 
been waiting. The quantity of potential litigation 
in the country is enormous; and if by some in- 
crease of judicial strength, or more economical dis- 
tribution of it, the interval between the setting down 
of an action and its actual trial could be reduced to a 
tolerably certain period of two months, in all probabil 
we should see a large proportion of those eases. whi 
are now settled by some rough unsatisfactory mode of 
arbitration, or which are settled by suitors who despair 
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of being heard in Court, actually brought to trial. Un. | 
fortunately, it is only too probable that the strong feel- 
ing of disgust at the inability of our Courts to do justice 

| ly will induce merchants, and men of business 
generally, to submit to injustice and fraud rather than 
to wait wearily at doors which no importunity can open 
quickly. 





The question of the pollution of the Thames by the 
Metropolitan sewage may ‘be said to have advanced a 
stage. In the co ndence in the Times this week, 
the fact of the ‘pollution, the correctness of Captain 
Calvert’s report, is taken for granted, and two points 
are closely debated—first, whether the , Metropolitan 
Board of Works is bound to prevent this injury to the 
Thames water; and second, how can it be prevented. 
“Sanitary Engineer’’ wrote on Saturday last to say 
that there was no doubt whatever as to the responsibility 
of the Board of Works, “if the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion Act, passed by Parliament, and recently brought 
into force, is to have any value.” ‘ Parliament, by 
special enactment, has forbidden river pollution by 
sewage, without exempting the Thames.” “ The river 
Thames is polluted by the aggregated crude sewage of 
London. Parliament has enacted that rivers shall not 
be so polluted, and it is for the Metropolitan Board to 
find out and adopt the true remedy.”’ ‘his seems clear 
enough, but Mr. 'C. N. Bazalgette, by way of defending 
the Titanipcliien Board against the attack of “ Sanitary 
Engineer,” contends that, on the strict construction of 
Acts of Parliament, the Board is not responsible. . As a 
matter of fact, it appears that the Thames, in so far as it 
is affected by the Metropolitan sewage, is exempted from 
the operation of the Rivers Pollution Act. There is a 
special section that “nothing in or done under this Act 
shall . . . affect an outfall or other works of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (although beyond the 
Metropolis) executed under the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, and the Acts amending or extending the 
same.” As a technical reply to ‘ Sanitary Engineer,” 
Mr. Bazalgette’s contention is complete ; but it is much 
more likely to set people wondering how this exemption 
of the Metropolitan Board crept into the Act than to 
relieve them of their practical responsibilities. If the 
Thames is made a nuisance and a danger to health by 
the Metropolitan sewage, there can be little doubt on 
whom the responsibility falls for removing the nuisance. 
The precise way of doing it is for them to find ont. 


public that the honour of Dngland has been assailed , 
and that we are bound ‘to assert our dignity, no matter 
what may be the consequences. Now, we yield to no 
one in our sensitiveness as to the national honour; bu; 
we fail utterly to discover in what single ~— ‘th, 
dignity of England has been assailed. ‘ie we have re 
ceived any rebuff at all, the slight to which we hav® 
been subjected by the refusal of Russia ‘to entertain out 
overtures is due to the fact of our own Govern- 
ment having unnecessarily identified our cause with 
that of Turkey, and to their having volunteered medi- 
ation without first ascertaining whether the offer 
would be accepted. Undoubtedly, the last step of the 
Ministry has been a political as well as a diplomatic 
blunder ; but to argue that Hngland should go to war, 
in order to save the Ministry from the consequences of 
its own bad statesmanship, is a patent absurdity. 

If we put aside the theory that our national policy is 
to be based on a sentiment of more than Castilian 
punctiliousness, we fail to see even the shadow of a plea 
on which the abandonment of our attitude of neutrality 
can be justified. We are not discussing now whether, 
under any probable or even possible contingencies, 
England might find it necessary to go to war with 
Rassia. What we wish to point out is that, so far as 
the public are aware, nothing has occurred to justify a 
demand for intervention. As Lord Carnarvon stated in 
his reply to the Cape Colony deputation on Wednesday 
last, the situation in the East has not been materially 
altered by the fall of Plevna. From the beginning it 
was obvious to all men of ordinary intelligence that the 
defeat of Turkey was a mere question of time. Whatever 
dreams may have been entertained elsewhere of a oe 
nently successful resistance on the part of the Turks, 
these delusions were not shared by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Yet they deliberately, and, as we deem, wisely, decided 
that there was no necessity for England to interfere on 
behalf of Turkey. The fortune of war has, as was anti- 
cipated, gone in favour of the more powerful of the two 
belligerents. The weaker, as usual, has gone to the wall; 
and now it is seriously suggested that, having declined 
to go to war in order to hinder Turkey from being 
defeated, we should draw the sword in order to undo 
the natural consequences of that defeat. The su ion 
refutes itself. We-shall be told, however, that England 
has no idea of interfering on behalf of Turkey, but that 
she is bound to fight in order to protect her own 
interests. What these interests are has been clearly 
defined by the leading members of Her Majesty’s 


| Government. Leaving minor considerations aside, the 


PEACE OR WAR. 

War, like taxation, is one of the drawbacks incident 
upon a great estate; and vague declamation about the 
horrors of bloodshed has very little practical bearing on 
the upshot whether England should or should not go 
to war with Russia. We have little faith in the advent 
of any millennium in which the dreams of peace con- 
gresses will be realised ; and war being in our judg- 
ment a necessary evil, we see as little use in senti- 
mentalising about its misery as in deploring the exist- 
enee of death, or pain, or sickness, or any of the other 
ills to which flesh is heir. But exactly because we take 
@ common sense and not a sentimental view with regard 
to the ultima ratio of nations, we are entitled to say that 
very strong reason should be shown before we take up 
arms. Now it is folly to shut our eyes to the fact that we 
are drifting towards war. We have entered on a course 
of policy which, if pursued to its logical results, must 
eventuate in a collision between England and Russia; 
we see the pursuance of this policy advocated by 
the avowed partisans of war; we know that it is di- 
rected by Ministers, many of whom are out of harmony 
with the desire for peace entertained by the great 
mass of the community. This being so, the country 
has a right to a clear explanation of the grounds on 
which a policy of intervention is recommended to their 
acceptance. An attempt is making to persuade the 


four interests which, according to the views officially 
put forward by the Ministry, may be deemed of vital 
importance to England, are—the safety of the Suez 
Canal, the immunity of Egypt, the independence of 
Constantinople, and the maintenance of restrictions 
on the passage of the Dardanelles. It is more than 
doubtful how far this definition of British interests 
would be accepted in all its points by those persons who 
understand the true position of England in the East. 
If, however, for the sake of argument, we admit that 
these interests are of sufficient importance to England 
to justify their defence at the point of the sword, we 
fail to find any ground for intervention. As yet, no one 
of these interests has been attacked. Whatever may be 
the ultimate issue of the war, neither Constantinople, 
nor the Euphrates Valley, nor the Isthmus of Suez, are 
exposed to any immediate danger: while we have no 
positive ground to assume that Russia is either able or 
anxious to insist upon the opening of the Dardanelles. 
It may be urged that the course of the war is certain to 
imperil the interests in question. But even we 
this, it would be absurd to make war in order to guar 
against an hypothetical danger. When Lord Melbourne 
was told by ie secretary that he must sign a batch of 
official papers sooner or later, he replied, ‘‘ Then, in 
that cans will sign them later.” In the same way, 
even if it could, by any possibility, be proved to demon- 
stration that we should have ultimately to fight with 
Russia, our answer would be that we should prefer an 
ultimate to an immediate war. 
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No large class in the community wishes to fight. 
Apart from the general desire for peace, ® war in defence 
of Turkey would be singularly repugnant to the great 
bulk of the nation. Nobody, to quote Lord Carnarvon’s 
words again, is insane enough to desire a repetition of 
the Crimean campaign. That this is so, is matter of 
notoriety. Circumstances may possibly occur hereafter 
to modify the feeling of the country. But while this 
feeling, rightly or wrongly, continues to prevail, any idea 
of immediate war ought to be out of the question. The 
fact that war is not an impossibility is due to the 
accident that the destinies of Soceed are entrusted to 
a statesman who has never understood the real interests 
of this country, who is actuated by a morbid desire for 
the gratification of his own vanity, who prefers theatrical 
display to the more sober achievements of laborious 
industry, and who is conscious that. his hold on 
office depends on his power of diverting public 
attention from questions of domestic reform to 
issues involving the fate of the Empire. There is, in 
plainer words, a serious risk lest England should be 
dra rematurely into war against her own wish, 
and in defiance of her own interests chiefly, though not 
solely, from the circumstance that the authorof ‘Tancred’ 
happens, by a curious combination of causes, to be the 
Prime Minister. It is, no doubt, true that the war 
cannot be decided on without the consent of Parliament, 
though even this statement should be qualified by the 
remark that the Government has power to take such 
action as practically to anticipate the decision of the 
Legislature. Still we believe that Parliament will have 
a fair opportunity of expressing its opinion on the issue 
of peace or war. And we see reason to hope that the 

ood sense and patriotism of the more thoughtfal of the 

onservative members will induce them to make a stand 
against a policy of adventure. Party considerations, 
however, form a very powerful bond, especially amidst 
the Conservatives, and therefore it is more likely 
than not that the Ministerialists will endorse the 
policy of the Government, however little it may 
commend itself to their sober judgment. Should 
this prove to be the case, we should be justified in 
saying that Parliament did not represent the public 
opinion. The present House of Commons was elected 
on a varicty of issues, not one of which had the slightest 
bearing on the attitude of England with regard to the 
Eastern Question. If ever there was a matter on which 
the country had a right to be consulted, it is on the al- 
ternative of peace or war. If the Government are sincere 
in their belief that a policy of intervention is not only 
demanded by the trne interests of England, but is in ac- 
cordance with the real wishes of her people, their course 
is clear and obvious, If they mean war, or wish to take 
steps leading to war, they should dissolve Parliament at 
once, and thereby give the nation the opportunity of 
deciding upon its own fate. If the result of such an 
appeal should be the return of a Parliament pledged to 
support the policy of the Government, we should accept 
the decision as final. But, till the appeal has been made, 
we can fairly assert that neither the Government nor 
the Parliament have the right to subject England to the 
cost of an unnecessary and unwished-for war. 


4 





WAR CONTINGENCIES. 


“After all,” according to a saying of Emerson’s 
“there is nothing so dangerous as to live.” The mean. 
ing of the paradox is obvious enough. If you begin to 
speculate on all the chances, casualties, eventualities 
contingencies, with which existence is threatened, life 
itself will appears an impossibility. This being so, the 
wise man will pursue the even tenour of his way without 
troubling himself about uncertain and contingent risks. 
What is true of individuals holds good of nations. There 
is no possible course of public action which may not be 
skown to be attended with problematic dangers of the 
gravest kind; and if we saw reason to believe that war 
was at this moment consistent with the interests and 
duty of England, we should deem it unwise to call 
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attention to more or less remote perils to which 

war might expose us. The case, however, is entirely 
altered supposing no such reason to exist. If a 
thing has got to be done, it is idle to speculate on — 
the collateral dangers attending its doing; but ig 


the question whether the thing is to be done at all 
is still an open one, common sense bids us to take 


into account its possible as well as its probable cost. 
Thus, when we are — to take action which may 
eventuate in a war with Russia, we are justified in asking 
whether we shall have to face other dangers besides — 
those inseparable from the ordinary fortunes of war. 
Enough and to spare has been said about poor Emile 
Ollivier’s declaration that France went with “ light 
heart ” into the campaign of 1870. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to remember that, in declaring war with Germany, 
France incurred no risk other than that of signal defeat. 
She had no hostile coalition to dread, no attack to fear . 
from anyone but her assailant, no vulnerable part out- 
side her own territory in which she was liable to be 
assailed. Is it possible to make a similar assertion with 
respect to England ? For our own part, we could not do 
so honestly. Even if the gift of foresight could be 
vouchsafed to us, and if we could be assured that England 
would succeed in a single-handed contest between her- 
self and Russia with a success far exceeding that of the 
Crimean War, we should still say—putting aside for 
the nonce all considerations save those of self-interest— 
that there are eventualities of the war looming in the 
future which might well make us pause before we 
elected to draw the sword. 

These eventualities are three in number. The first, 
and by far the greatest, is the possibility that, in the 
event of a war between England and Russia, the latter 
Power might be joined by Germany and Austria. We 
do not say that this would prove to be so; we do not 
believe this would be so; but that it might be so is, to 
say the least, on the cards. It is now obvious that the 
Triple Alliance was framed with a view to the settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question, and it is impossible to 
suppose that the contingency of England’s intervening 
on behalf of Turkey was overlooked by the authors of 
the Imperial league. The whole course of recent 
events has served to prove that the Triple Alliance con- 
tinues to hold good, and that Austria, whatever her 
private wishes may be, will always follow the lead of 
Germany. Judging by the past, the probability would 
appear to be that, if England take sides overtly with 
Turkey, Germany and Austria will give active assistance 
to Russia ; and against this probability we have nothing 
to set beyond a general impression that the Governments 
of Berlin and Vienna have too deep a regard and friend- 
ship for England to place themselves in open hostility 
towards her. We ourselves share this impression ; but 
our faith in the goodwill of military empires is not 
strong enough to make us feel confident that no con- 
sideration of self-interest or prospect of aggrandisement 
could induce the Emperors of Germany and Austria to 
as with Russia in a coalition directed against Eng- 

and. 

_ This, then, is the first contingency we have to take 
into consideration, namely, the possibility that, if we go 
to war, we may have to fight, not Russia alone, but Ger- 
many and Austria as well. The second contingency, 
though less grave from a military point of view, is even 
goer from a political standpoint. If we make war on 

ussia the utmost we can hope for in respect of Ger- 
many is that she will remain neutral. WhateverGermany 
does, Austria, we may rest assured, will do also. Now the 
inevitable result of awar between England and Russia at 
the present moment during which Germany and Austria 
maintained a “‘ benevolent neutrality ” towards their Im- 
perial ally, would be the uncontrolled supremacy of Ger- 
many on the Continent. The two belligerents would have 
too much upon their hands to offer opposition toany policy 
adopted at Berlin. France of late years has made great 
progress towards the reconstruction of her military 
power, but still many years must elapse before she can 
ever hope to do more than hold her own against an attack 
from Germany. Italy, in so far as she has any military 
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strength which she could exert outside of the peninsula, 
is certain to exert that strength, if at all, in favour of 
Germany. Thus, if England goes to war in the Kast, 
and thereby paralysés the influence of Russia in Europe, 
she leaves Germany absolute and complete master of the 
situation. We are not of those who attribute to Prince 
Bismarck designs of Machiavellian astuteness and unscru- 
pulousness. But a far more cautious and conscientious 
statesman than the great Chancellor could hardly refrain 
from availing himself of so signal an opportunity for 

grandisement as that which would be afforded to 
Gonna by an Anglo-Russian war. No want of 
charity is involved in the assumption that Germany has 
all along expected to reap some reward for the assistance 
she has rendered, and is rendering, to the Czar; and with 
Russia at war with England the occasion would arrive 
when that reward could be claimed with an absolute 
certainty of its being conceded. What the consideration 
in question may be we do not pretend to say. It ma 
be the annexation of Denmark, the seizure of Holland, 
the partition of Belgium, the compulsory incorporation 
of the German provinces of Austria with the Empire, or 
the further dismemberment of France. We do not 
pretend to say that such are the objects of German 
ambition. But what we do say is, that, if we go 
to war with Russia, one, if not all, of these objects 
are placed within the power of Germany to achieve, 
without the risk of encountering any formidable opposi- 
tion. The fact that such a war would make Germany 
the absolute mistress of the European situation is one we 
are bound to bear in mind before we decide whether it 
is worth our while to go to war at all. 

The third contingency is of a very practical 
kind. If we go to war with Russia we inevitably run 
the risk of losing our maritime trade by exposure to 
the same perils as those which proved fatal to the 
American mercantile marine during the civilwar. The 
presence on the high seas of half-a-dozen Alabamas 
burning and sinking any British merchant ships they 
came across, would be sufficient to bring our carrying 
trade to a standstill, and to cause our shipping to be 
transferred to a neutral flag. Even if our men-of-war 
proved more energetic and more fortunate than the 
Federal cruisers, the mere possibility that our ships 
might be exposed to capture in any part of the world 
would paralyse our trade. What practical protection have 
we against sucharisk ? Russia, it is true, signed the de- 
claration of the Treaty of Paris against privateering, but 
even supposing her to observeher obligations under this 
compact, she would not be deterred thereby from send- 
ing out men-of-war to prey upon our shipping. The 
Alabama and the Shenandoah were not, in theory, priva- 
teers, but men-of-war, commissioned by the Confederate 
Government, and sailing under the Confederate flag. 
Even if we could blockade all the Russian ports, Russia 
could purchase ships from traders in neutral countries, 
which, as in the case of the Alabama, might easily be 
equipped and armed on the high seas, provided with 
‘Russian crews and Russian commissions, and then let 
loose to destroy our commerce. It may be said 
with truth that the award given by the Geneva Court 
of Arbitration condemned, in principle, the kind of 
warfare carried on by the Confederate cruisers ; and we 
are now reaping the benefit of that much-decried arbi- 
tration in the fact that, in the case of a war, Russian 
Alabamas cannot look for the same facilities in Ameri- 
can ports as the Confederate cruisers received in our own, 
Still Russia is not bound by the Geneva award, and there 
are many countries in the world besides the United 
States from whose ports fast-sailing frigates with a roving 
commission might be sent forth under the Russian flag. 
We may perhaps be told that whenever England goes 


to war she is liable to the danger of having her com-. 


merce destroyed by Alabamas, no matter who her 
antagonist may be, or for what cause she is fighting. 
This is true enough ; and if we were asked to enter upon 
a war which we deemed necessary and just, we should 
say that, come what might, our carrying trade must be 
left to run the risk of destruction. But when we are 
asked to engage in a war whose expediency is even more 


doubtful than its justice, we may fairly plead the wisdom 
of considering the probability that such a war may 
lead to the immediate if not the ultimate destruction of 
the carrying trade which constitutes the chief source of 
our commercial prosperity. These three contingencies, 
then—that of a possible coalition against England, of a 
certain delivery of the future of Europe into the hands 
of Germany, and of the probable ruin of our commerce 
by cruisers sailing under the Russian flag, are consider- 
ations which we should be mad to ignore in framing 
our decision as to war or peace. 





POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Under the title of “Deux Pages d’Histoire,” two 
maps of France have been published on. one sheet by 
Gliicq, of 115 Boulevard Sébastopol, Paris, exhibiting 
the results of the last two elections, the first having been 
held on February 20 andSMarch 5, 1876, and the second 
on October 14 and 28, 1877. The electoral districts are 
coloured on the maps in accordance with their political 
bias, blue standing for Republican, white for Legitimist, 
red for Orleanist, and yellow for Bonapartist. The name 
of every deputy is printed in his proper place on the 
map, and the execution of the whole is almost faultless. 
In the late Chamber there were 365 Republicans, 33 
Legitimists, 47 Orleanists, and 88 Bonapartists. In the 
present Chamber there are 317 Republicans, 52 Legiti- 
mists, 41 Orleanists, and 119 Bonapartists. There were 
thus two more Republicans elected in 1876 than the 
number that signed the celebrated protest against the 
Marshal’s dismissal of Jules Simon, while, on the other 
hand, the vérification des powvoirs, which is not yet con- 
cluded, will considerably add to the 317 Republicans 
sent up last October. But on October 28 the numbers 
certainly showed a serious change in the relative position 
of parties. The Republicans had diminished by 48, and 
the Orleanists by 6, while the Legitimists had increased 
by 20 andthe Bonapartists by 30. Now the Orleanists, 
though they can generally be trusted not to do much 
in the way of actively supporting the Republic, are yet, 
as has recently been seen, serious obstacles to the revo- 
lutionary criminality of a united Conservative party, 
while the Legitimists are always ready to join, in the 
name of Christianity, the maddest schemes of the: 
gamblers and jockeys who have not yet eradicated from 
their loyal hearts the design of restoring the Second 
Empire. Considering, however, the circumstances under 
which the late elections were held, and the manner in 
which MacMahon’s prefects discharged their duty, the 
result was commensurate with the expectations of most 
sober Republicans, and at all events it sufficed for its 
purpose. =o rid of as unprincipled a Ministry as 
ever conspired against the liberties of a people, and it 
showed, once for all, beyond a possibility of doubt, what 
manner of man it is whom the National Assembly of 
1873 elected to ide over the destinies of France. 
“George III. without his lucid intervals” may retain 
the post which he is said to have wept at the thought 
of relinquishing, but his influence on French politics 
has disappeared for ever. The “ honest old soldier” is 
no more in France than a certain “ honest old tailor” is 
in this country. 

The two maps before us do not appear at first sight 
to differ much in colour. There is in both the same 
broad band of blue running from north to south, but 
bearing to the east, and only occasionally diversified by 
spots of lighter colour, while in both there is a strip 
along the west coast in which blue is only exceptionally 
to be seen. Differences must be sought in detail, as, for 
instance, by examining the Cétes-du-Nord, where there 
has been a Legitimist victory, while the Comte de Mun, 
the young Catholic orator, who was once unseated on 
account of priestly intimidation exercised in his favour, 
retains his seat. In the Department of Calais there 
have been a few Bonapartist victories, and the Orleanists, 
who are exceptionally strong in this district, have gained 
a few seats. In Calvados, which now only returns two 
Republicans, the Conservative victory has heen much 
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greater, and shows, if not a ch of opinion, ‘an un- 
usually vigorous use of pre ils wer. La Vendée, 
which became partiall ublican in the late Chamber, 
has returned to its old allegiance, and only one irruption 
of Bonapartism mars the spotless purity of its Legitimist 
faith. The Charente-Inférieure, which enjoys ‘the dis- 
tinguished honour of returning M. de Fourtou as member 
for Riberac, has become almost entirely Bonapartist, 
whereas the Republicans had a certain footing ‘there nm 
1876. The south-western corner of France 1s ‘almost 
wholly given to the Conservatives, the Republicans who 
were there before having been rejected almost to a man, 
though Paul de Rémusat, the son of the author of 


‘English Statesmen,’ has since been seated by order of 


the Chamber. The Cassagnacs retain undisturbed pos- 
session of Gers, which also returns the Count Lagrange, 
whose racehorses are better than his politics. The 
Vaucluse is the scene of the greatest Clerical triamph, 
having completely changed from Republicanism to 
Legitimism, but the energetic ex-prefect of ‘the 
district is about to be prosecuted, and we fear ‘that 
some of the members of Vaucluse may find a diffi- 
culty in getting their powers verified. This we ‘be- 
lieve pretty well exhausts the list of Conservative 
triumphs, and it iis still possible:to:travel from nearly 
the extreme north-east to quite the extreme :sonth- 
west of France without finding ‘a single district re- 
ted by anyone not a Republican. ‘Corsica, 
on the other hand, has resumed its Napoleonic allegi- 
ance, and has got rid of the'two Republican ‘members 
whom it formerly returned. One of these, however, 
was Prince Jérdme Bonaparte, for whom the :mourning 
of the Republican party will probably be short. He is 
succeeded ‘by our old friend Baron Haussmann, who has 
not been mach heard of since September 4, 1870. Paris 
itself has not changed in any way. It is, as it was, 
entirely Republican with the exception of the eighth 
Arrondissement, where Admiral Touchard has taken the 
place of the Duc Decazes, who, after deserting Paris, was 
defeated on his own estate by a country doctor, and had 
to take refuge at Puget Téniers, in the Alpes-Maritimes, 
where all the influence of De Fourtou was unable to 
secure his colleague the seat without the bribe of a new 
fire-engine. Theninth Arrondissement, which returned 
Thiers, elected Jules Grévy to succeed him, and as he 
preferred sitting for Dole in his own native country of the 
Jura, has chosen Emile de Girardin without opposition. 
The other members for Paris are not, with the exception 
of Gambetta and Louis Blanc, particularly well known 
men; but the Department of the Aube sends Casimir 
Périer, one of the new Under-Secretaries, as ‘member 
for Nogent-sur-Seine, while the Seine-et-Marne :returns 
Horace de Choiseul, one of the few aristocratic Republi- 
cans, who is talked of as the new Ambassador to Berlin, 
for Melun, and M. Menier, of European notoriety, who 
requested Paul de Cassagnac, on the floor ofthe Chamber, 
for payment of his little bill, for Meuse. Paul de 
nac himself sits for Condom, a place which must 
appreciate natural refinement and acquired sagacity, and 
his uncle Granier de Cassagnac for Mirande. The Duke 
d'Harcourt, who has just resigned the English Embassy, 
appears in these maps as an Orleanist, and sits for 
Falaise ; while his predecessor, the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Bisaccia is a Legitimist, and represents the first 
circonscription of Mamers. It is to be presumed that 
M. Waddington will send us a Republican, and then we 
shall have had an opportunity of comparing the four 
political parties of France. 
_ In spite of the undue preponderance of Bonapartists 
in the ranks of the Conservative party, it is satisfactory 
to find, from inspection of these admirable maps, that 
every kind of opposition to the existing Government of 
Krance is fairly represented in the Chamber. The 
recent conduct of M. Bocher, and the understanding 
apparently existing between M. Gambetta and the Duke 
d’Aumale, may cause a lingering regret for the gradual 


disappearance of Orleanism as a political power, but’ 


after the pilgrimage to Frohsdorf ‘the position of the 
Orleanists was logically indefensible, and since ‘the 


establishment of constitutional government, it'has‘been | 





ctically anachronistic. Some may think that if M. 


e Duc d’Aumale oe to the Republic, ‘the 


most accomplished of the Orleans princes has a great 
future, but no one can now hope or fear any 


result from the Orleanist intrigues which have long dis- ‘ 


quieted France. Bonapartism has perhaps not ‘yet 
ceased to be a danger, though having abandoned the 
Marshal, insulted the Orleanists, and refused to fight 
with the Legitimists, it is not really in any ‘better a 
position than was the Jacobite party at the accession of 
George III., and a few years of liberal government and 
constitutional freedom will probably extinguish the 
chances of the Prince Imperial. If the Marshal should 
prove as docile in the future as he has been obstinate 
in the past, there seems at present no reason 
why, as a roi fainéant, he should not be allowed ‘to 
occupy the Hlysée during the rest of his valuable 
existence, but a final struggle in 1880 over the revision 
of the Constitution, or the candidature of M. Grévy, is 
doubtless a possible danger. It is impossible, however, 
to feel much anxiety about the future of France while 
she is served by citizens who are always in the fore- 
ground at the hour of danger, and always in the back- 

und in time of peace. No more splendid services 
have been rendered to any country in this century than 
have ‘been given to France during the last six months 
by M. Léon Gambetta. 

We cannot conclude without expressing a ‘hope that 
some English publisher will follow the example of M. 
Gliicq, and give us a political map of England. If used 
in company with a Dod, it would be simply invaluable 
as an index of political opinion and its more recent 
fluctuations. The less orderly arrangement of our 
electoral districts, and the much larger number of re- 
presentatives in proportion to the population, would 
doubtiess be difficulties in the way of such an under- 
taking, but it would not be creditable to Nnglish 
typography if they could not be overcome. We have 
heard that lectures on geography have been given:to 
the ladies at Bedford College, with Bradshaw as a text- 
book, and we venture to predict that a political map of 
England would greatly enlarge the average Hnglish- 
man’s knowledge of the geography of his own 
country. 


MR. BEAL’S CORPORATION OF LONDON; 
BILL. 


In the face of the present Eastern crisis, it is hardly 
probable that a home measure of any importance will 
have much chance of success inthe forthcoming Session. 
The indefatigable Mr. Beal, ‘however, has, in the name 
of the Metropolitan Municipal Association, already ‘pre- 
pared a Bill which he proposes to submit to the House 
of Commons, and the object of which is to “‘ create a 
County and Corporation of London,” or, in other words, 
to place the government and management of the Metro- 
politan district upon an intelligible basis. It has long 
been evident that some reform of the kind is necessary 
and inevitable. The conflict of authority between the 
Corporation of the City, on the one hand, and the Board 
of Works on the other, has almost reached the point of 
a deadlock. The Board of Works finds its hands tied 
by the powers and privileges of the Corporation. The 
Vorporation, on the other hand, is, to do it justice, 
generous of its money, and entertains somewhat more 
liberal views than those commonly held by vestries, 
but it is jealous of the Board of Works, and, indeed, of 
all authority except its own. As for the difficulties 
and complications created by the conflicting jurisdictions 
of the Metropolitan vestries, of the London School Board, 
of the Commissioners of Sewers, and of the various 
bodies created under the different Metropolis Acts, there 
is positively no end to them; while it is a mere lesser 
grievance that, in consequence of the rivalry between 
the Corporation and the Board of Works, the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis have not yet been able to free them- 


selves from the extravagant charges and notorious mis- 
| management of the Gas and Water Companies. The 
questions which Mr. Beal raises have been pressing for 
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many years, and the difficulties in the way of dealing 
with them are enormous, while the vested interests 
involved have far more strength both in the Legislature 
and without it than might be at first supposed. The 
Corporation itself will, no doubt, contest any scheme, 
however reasonable, that may be brought forward ; it has, 
indeed, definitely announced its resolve to do so. The 
City Companies, which have immense wealth, are anxious 
that the misappropriation, peculation, and jobbery con- 
cerned in the administration of their trust funds should 
not be dragged into light. Vestries, local boards, sanitary 
authorities, and other such bodies within. the Metro. 
politan area, have little jobs of their own, and are by no 
means willing to resign such brief and small authority as 
they possess. All these elements have to be taken into 
consideration, and Mr. Beal must be a sanguine man if 
he expects his Bill to pass or even to be referred to a 
select Committee. He will, indeed, have gained a 
triumph should it give rise to a debate upon its second 


reading. When we recollect that the population of the. 


Metropolitan area amounts to four millions, and that 
Mr. Beal is consequently legislating for what is, in 
effect, a country with a population as large as that of 
British North America, and with at least four times its 
immediate wealth, we see at once that the question of 
Metropolitan administration is one which, whenever it 
is to be finally arranged, will need the whole power of 
the Government of the day. It is far better to: wait 
patiently for a short time than to see an unsatisfactory 
settlement, sanctioning old abuses and preserving old 
interests, left by a Conservative Cabinet as a legacy to 
its successors. The reforms required are so many, 80 
radical, and so minute, that they can only be dealt with 
satisfactorily by a strong and resolute Liberal admini- 
stration. 

Mr. Beal’s measure is, in its main features, satisfac- 
tory. Its broader lines are simple and intelligible, and 
the reforms it proposes to effect are thorough and com- 
plete. The Metropolitan area, including the City, is to 
be constituted a separate county in itself. It is to be 
governed by a representative body triennially elected by 
the ratepayers. Tio this body are to be transferred all 
interests, powers, privileges, rights, authorities, and 
duties whatever at present existing, and this “‘ Supreme 
Council of the Corporation of London” is to succeed to 
the existing Corporation of the City, and, as far as may 
be, to continue its identity. Mr. Beal, in other words, 
although a sincere and strenuous reformer, has dealt 
tenderly with the old memories and associations of the 
Corporation,. and has recognised the fact that, for 
historical and other considerations, it is wise to merge 
the Board of Works in the Corporation rather than the 
Corporation in the Board of Works. There can be but 
one opinion as to the manner in which the Corporation 
has hitherto misspent a very considerable: portion of its 
revenues, but, on the other hand, it would be a pity to 
lose the old corporate traditions. London, the first, the 
largest, and the richest city in the world, ought to 
have # Lord Mayor worthy of its history, and’ with 
a revenue sufficient to enable him to uphold the 
dignity of his office, and to entertain distinguished 
guests in a manner worthy of the city he represents; 
For this reason alone, if for no other; we cannot afford 
to do away with the Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and’ 
their officials, from the Macebearer and City Marshal 
down even to the running footmen, and Mr. Beal has 
done wisely in retaining them. For the rest his’ Bill 
takes the Metropolitan area, as fixed by the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, and, as we have said, constitutes 
it into a new county under the title of “ the Metropolis.” 


trict, while his: five juniors ure to rank as “ Supreme 
Councillors.”” The twenty Aldermen and the one hundred’ 
Supreme Councillors thus elected are themselves to elect. 
a Lord Mayor, whois. to hold office not for three years 
but for one; and who is “ at all times to have and retain 
such dignity and precedence in all respects as the’ 
Mayor of the ae of Londom has at the passing of 
this Act, and to have, exercise, and perform all such’ 
functions, rs, authorities, and duties as the Mayor 
of the City of London, by statute or other law, or by 
the charters and customs of the City of London, has; 
exercises, and performs, or can lawfully exercise 
and perform.” To the Supreme Council are to 
be transferred all the present powers of the Court: 
of Aldermen, of the Court of Common Councilj 
of the Corporation of Westminster, of the Board of 
Works, and of all vestries, district boards, and other 
parish bodies. It is to have transferred to its control’ 
all the property and income of each and all of these 
bodies; it is to have the custody of all charters, deeds, 
records, muniments, and documents; and is, in a word, 
to exercise absolute control in all and every matter of 
municipal administration within the area of its authority: 
There are; however, certain saving clauses for existing 
institutions; The Lord Mayor’s Court, for instance, is’ 
preserved, together with the Recordership and the 
Common Serjeantcy. At the same time, a special clause 
provides’ that the Queen may appoint stipendiary 
magistrates for the City—a provision by which the 
dignity of aldermanship is seriously affected. In- 
deed, the Aldermen are, to tell the truth, somewhat 
hardly dealt with by Mr. Beal. They retain their old 
title, but little else. Such precedence as is given them 
is’ entirely honorary ; and although we cannot find that 
it is proposed’ to prohibit their wearing the purple robes” 
and chains:of office with which they at present adorn 
themselves, they will yet, in spite of such adventitious 
glory, be mere vevbwy cpevnya cdpynva, holding their 
office for three years only instead of ‘for life, and liable 
at any momert to be displaced by an adverse vote of 
their constituents. For this reason alone, if for no 
other, we may take it for granted that the existing body’ 
of Aldermen, arid with them the Corporation of the City, 
as’ a whole; will, if occasion should be wor 
oppose Mr. Beal’s measure with all their strength, 
and that the City Companies, whose liverymen are 
disenfranchised by it, will do the same. The 
ultimate result of the struggle is none the less 
certain, however long it may be delayed. The 
existing Corporation of the City is resolved to surrender 
none of its privileges, and to take upon itself no addi- 
tional duties. It wishes to continue’ its present abso- 
lutely irresponsible career of oa aud drinking, of 
mismanagement and of jobbery, to elect its own officers, 
to continue’ its old abuses, and to render no account of 
its doings to: any authority but itself. Such a position 
is absolutely impossible and untenable, and if the Cor- 
poration is' wise it will make terms with its enemies 
while yet: they are in the way and there istime. Of late: 
it seems to have been aware’ of its danger, for it haw 
made a bold bid for popularity by taking a prominent 
part in the preservation of Bpping Forest, and has been: 
doing its best more vigorously than ever to make friends: 
to itself with the mammow of unrighteousness: If wisely 
advised it will’ bring forward some measure of its own 
In. this‘ case, by comparison of its proposals with those 
of its assailants, the public will easily judge for itself 
what reforms are necessary, and on what points no con- 
cession must be made even to so august a body as the 
Court of Aldermen of the City of London. 


This new county is divided into twenty areas or less |, 


equal electoral districts; and within these districts the 
qualification for the municipal franchise is given to all 
those who can at present vote, for either ves en, 
members of the School Board, or common councilmen. 
The franchise thus given is very wide, and is conferred’ 
upon female equally with male ratepayers. The electors 
of each district are, once every three years, to return 
six representatives, of whom the one that receives the 
largest number of votes is to be Alderman for the dis- 





‘LIQUIDATION AND OFFICIAL LIQUIDATORS. 


The Committee of the House of Commons on the 
‘Companies’ Acts, which was nominated last Session, and 
of witisll Mr. Lowe was elected chairman, has’ in the’ 
course of its inquiries collected some remarkab'e facts 
with regard to liquidation and official liquidators: Mr. 
'Newmarch, the second witness called before the Com- 
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mittee, gave some very startling evidence on this point. 
He expressed his conviction, and quoted Lord Cairns as 
his authority, that at this moment the sums of undis- 
ributed assets in the hands of trustees, liquidators, and 
others, great and small, up and down the country, 
amount to millions sterling, and that there is no y 
means of bringing the holders to account. ‘ A man,” 
Mr. Newmarch tells us, “is appointed liquidator, and 
gets possession of the books and papers, and everything, 
and then he disappears, as it were, into space. Then, 
after years, perhaps, you receive an account which 
shows that the assets have come to so much, and that 
they have been entirely swallowed up by the expenses 
on the other side, few or no details of which are 
given.’ Mr. Newmarch was to a very great extent 
corroborated by Mr. Morris, of the firm of Ashurst, 
Morris, and Co., of the Old Jewry. This gentleman 
specially drew the attention of the Committee to the 
enormous expense and delay involved in official liquida- 
tions, and more especially instanced the case of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, which, while it 
was in the Court of Chancery, went on for three years, 
every matter in dispute involving a summons in 
chambers, at which some sixteen or seventeen conflicting 
parties had to be represented by their respective solici- 
tors. Delay is grievous enough in ordinary legal 
matters, bat in liquidation it becomes something in- 
tolerable. It is, rightly or wrongly, the established 
custom to pay a liquidator by the number of hours for 
which he charges, and, according to Mr. Morris, there 
is ‘‘ very little check indeed over the charges of official 
liquidators.” ‘‘The liquidator can charge almost what 
he likes,” and “ if a liquidation gets into bad hands, and 
they want to make up a case, nothing is easier.” “I 
remember the case of a liquidator asking my opinion 
once what I thought his charges would come to in a 
certain liquidation ; and he asked me, more as a friend, 
‘What do you think my charges come to?’ I said, 
‘Ido not know.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘they will come to 
365 days for the year.’ I said, ‘That is Sundays included, 
how do you get at that?’ He said, ‘I get at it in this 
way—lI start to go down into the country at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, that is one day ; a journey down is a 
day ; I do two days’ work in the day I'am down there, 
that is three days; I come back the next evening by the 
mail train, that is four days; that is four days in one.’ 
In the case of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank the 
official liquidator was in charge for something like 
four months, and he sent in an account for 25,0001. 
or thereabouts for himself and his services.” ‘We 
felt in that case,” Mr. Morris pathetically observes, 
“that the evidence showed how hopeless it was to 
attempt to check the time.” He is indeed of opinion 
that ‘up to the present moment nothing has saved official 
liquidation and rendered it tolerable at all but the high 
character of the leading firms in London who have had 
the conduct of it.”” In other words, the creditors of a 
bankrupt undertaking have, according to Mr. Morris, 
absolutely no security beyond that afforded them by the 
personal character of the liquidator. What this security 
- is worth we can infer without difficulty from another 
portion of the report. Mr. Harding, a very eminent 
accountant, practically admits that when a company is 
in difficulties there is a keen race amongst the creditors 
for the liquidatorship, and that the man who “ jockeys 
the other people” gets the appointment. “It is only 
within the last month,” Mr. Harding frankly stated, 
“that one of my partners has been asked by a peti- 
tioner ‘ What will you give me if I nominate you to be the 
liquidator,’ and within about the same period I know 
a case where an intending liquidator called on the 
petitioner and asked him if he would sell him his debt, 
and with it the nomination to the liquidation.” It can 
easily be understood why intriguing of this kind should 
go on if we are to accept the views of Mr. Newmarch as 
accurate. It is, however, only fair to the gentlemen 
generally known as official liquidators to admit that they 
altogether deny the accuracy of both Mr. Newmarch’s 
views and his figures, The president of the Institute of 
Accountants—whatever that body may he—has written 


to the Committee to state that, according to inquiries 
made by the Institute, and returns obtained from. its 
fellows, the aggregate amount of undistributed assets at 
this moment remaining in the hands of liquidators, is 
under 70,0001.; while Mr. Harding, although he has 
no actual knowledge,” yet, at the same time, very much 
doubts whether the amount of undistributed assets 18 
more than 20,0007. On this point there is clearly some 
discrepancy, not only between Mr. Newmarch on the 
one hand; and the accountants on the other, but also 
between the accountants themselves. 

On the whole, the probability world seem to be that 
the statements of Mr. Newmarch are by no means overs 
coloured. As soon as a company goes into liquidation, 
the liquidator is appointed. His duty is to collect the 
debts of the defunct business, and to distribute them 
rateably amongst its creditors. When the liquidator is 
practically responsible to nobody but himself, it is not 
at all unnatural that this process should take a very 
considerable time. Mr. Price, a very eminent accountant 
and liquidator, is of opinion that if the Albert Insurance 
Company had gone into liquidation in the ordinary 
course, the proceedings would have “lasted a life- 
time.” When we couple this admission with those of Mr, 
Morris, and when we further recollect that the liquidator 
is assignee at law of the bankrupt company, and can 
peremptorily sue its debtors, while it remains for its 
creditors to make out their case against him, we are 
better able to understand why official liquidation is so 

rosperous a business, and why so many accountants 
Sass within the last twenty years amassed enormous for- 
tunes. It wasonce pointed out to the keeper of a faro bank 
in San Francisco that, according to the rules of his house, 
the chances were equally in favour of the punter and of 
the bank, whereas at most gambling-tables the bank 
reserves a point or two in its own favour. The answer 
was simple but emphatic. “They as win,” replied the 
Californian Blane, “play on till they lose ; they as lose 
go away. Hither way the bank wins.” Professional 
liquidators would seem to have an equal knowledge of 
human nature. They extort assets by every process of 
torture known to the law, and they never pay dividends 
until they are absolutely obliged. Between the one side 
of the account and the other they make a profit which, 
added to their so-called ‘‘ professional ’’ charges, must be 
very much larger than they would be willing to own. 
Mr. Newmarch gives us an admirable explanation of the 
apparent tolerance with which this quasi-legitimate 
peculation is borne. ‘ You have,’ he reminded the 
Committee, “to suppose the case of a company which 
has been unsuccessful, and in which everybody has 
got very angry, and everybody has got thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and the people have lost their 
money, and they are disposed to say, ‘There is 
an end to it,’ and to use very strong language 
to anybody who talks to them about it. The 
thing passes away, and in this country we live very fast, 
and new enterprises take the place of old ones and dead 
ones, and the company passes out of people’s minds, I 
do not mean to say that, if hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were involved, it would not be different; but 
the abuses in liquidation do not occur now in the largest 
cases but in the smaller cases.” There is an amount of 
common sense in this view which the so-styled Institute 
of Accountants will hardly be able to answer. If, Mr. 
Newmarch suggests, a man is owner of several valuable 
camels, and one of them dies in the course of a journey, 
it is hardly worth his while to stop his course that he 
may contest the possession of its skin with the vultures. 
Accountants are the vultures of modern commerce. 
They watch a joint-stock company from the moment 
that its articles of association are signed until the 
moment that an order is made for its liquidation, with 
eyes as hungry and instincts as keen as those with which 
the vulture follows a caravan numbering a sick camel. If 
not wreckers themselves, they are only too often in 
veges with wreckers. Indeed, on their own showing, 
and by their own admission, they themselves are never 
more prosperous than when times are worst and insol- 


| vency most frequent. 
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Accountants themselves have, naturally enough, no 
remedy whatever to suggest for this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. Some one or two of the more eminent 
members of the profession—if it really deserves to be 
so called—think that the charges of a liquidator ought 
to be fixed. Mr. Morris holds that we ought to have as 
accountants none but men of the highest character. 
Mr. Newmarch takes a more sensible view. His 
opinion, unless we misunderstand him, is that much 
larger powers ought to be given to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and that more especially it ought to have a 
permanent Judge, and not to depend, as now, upon the 
vicarious services of an overworked Vice-Chancellor. 
The liquidator ought in every case to pay his assets 
immediately into Court instead of retaining them in his 
own hands, and ought also to be summarily responsible 
to the Court at any moment for any breach of his duty. 
It is not to be fora moment supposed that the Institute 
of Accountants, of which Mr. W. Turquand is secretary, 
will approve of this view. Unless accountants were 
able to keep big balances in their hands, they would not 
be able to occupy gigantic offices in the City, to keep 
up country estates, and to figure as patrons, sometimes 
of art, sometimes of philanthropy and social science, 
sometimes of the drama, and sometimes of the turf. 
Accountants, however, even in their capacity as official 
liquidators, are not a sacred order, and in calling atten- 
tion to the abuses and peculations for which they are 
responsible, Mr. Newmarch has, to a certain extent, at 
his own risk, discharged a public duty. It is unpleasant 
no doubt to the council of the Institute of Accountants 
to be assured that the majority of accountants are rogues. 
The truth, however, is, under no circumstances, altogether 
pleasant, nor is Mr. Newmarch the man to make it so. 


BACCARAT IN ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


Baccarat is, we understand, a round game at cards. 
We cannot pretend to any exact acquaintance with its 
rules, but we believe that professional gamblers infinitely 
prefer it to chicken-hazard, or even to “ poker ”’ itself. 
It is a game at which, from the very nature of the 
chances, it is impossible to limit the amount of the 
stakes, and there is no reason whatever why a player 
who persists in it against a run of ill-luck should not 
lose several thousand pounds in almost as many minutes. 
This being so, a club formed for the express purpose of 
playing baccarat is an institution, to say the least, of a 
somewhat questionable character. Such a club, how- 
ever, until within the last few days, existed in St. James’s 
Street, and its proprietor, or principal co-proprietor—for, 
like most disreputable clubs, it was proprietary—was a 
certain half-pay officer and more or less well-known man 
about town. Gossip has been very rife about this pri- 
vate gambling-house, about its rules, about its members, 
and about the sums supposed to have been won or lost 
in it. Such gossip, like most small talk of its kind, is 
altogether worthless in detail, but more or less correct 
in its broad outlines. The club in question was nomi- 
nally an ordinary club, like any other. Practically, it 
was what our grandfathers knew as a “hell.” The 
stakes were high, large sums were won and lost, and 
the proprietors, for the short time that the game lasted, 
must have made a large profit out of their infamous 
vocation. Happily, public opinion has proved too strong 
for them. The existence of their establishment, and its 
character, soon became too notorious to be ignored. The 
chief co-proprietor happened to be a member of one or 
two other clubs more or less respectable in their way, 
and with which it did not suit him to sever his con- 
nexion. He was called upon to immediately resign his 
membership of these houses, or else to shut the doors of 
his own. A similar request is understood to have been 


preferred to two gentlemen who nominally figured with 
him as copartners; and a list of the members of the 
Baccarat Club having somehow got about, an intimation 
to the same effect was made to several gentlemen whose 


names appeared in it. 


Clubland, in short, resolved that 


the Baccarat Club should be put down, and the resolve 
a ho vores as it deserved to be. 
ere are, of course, certain strong-minded people 

who will tell us that the law ought to have been put in 

force, and that Captain Batchellor’s “ unlicensed hell ” 

ought to have been indicted as a common nuisance. 

This, no doubt, could have been done, or at any rate at- 

tempted. A body of police could have entered the club 
while play was going on, have arrested the proprietor, 

the players, and the servants, and have dragged them 
all into a police-court.* The charge, however, would, in 

all probability, have broken down. It would have been 
argued that the place was not a common gaming-honse: 
in the eye of the law, but a bond fide club. So, no doubt, it 
was; and although there are certain statutes supposed 
to be still in force, by which hazard and all other games 
at dice, backgammon alone excepted, are declared illegal, 
there yet is very grave reason to doubt whether, if a 
number of gentlemen choose to form themselves into a 
club for the purpose of playing baccarat, or “ poker,” or 
unlimited loo, the law has any power whatever to inter- 
fere with them. It may be said, of course, that if no 
such power exists, it ought to exist ; that the freedom 

which in England is given to clubs is given upon suf- 

ferance; and that, if it is abused, it must be forfeited. 

On the Continent, we shall be told, clubs are subject 
to regulation; and although no one wishes in Eng- 
land to interfere with clubs or club life, it yet 
must be understood that any society which, while 
it ostensibly exists as a club, is in reality formed 
for setting either the law or the rules of ordinary 
decency at defiance, is liabie to be called to 
account. It may be doubted, however, whether in this 
respect they manage things better in France than 
amongst ourselves. In Paris the Government keeps a 
watchful eye upon any gatherings, however able 
or harmless, which are of a political or a semi-political 
character; but baccarat clubs, although their existence 

is, in the eye of the French law, an offense contre les 

meeurs, are systematically winked at, and carry on a 


roaring trade. It would be exceedingly difficult to 
frame a statute which would enable the police to put 
down a gambling club, and which could not at the 


same time be so interpreted as to apply to all clubs 
alike. At present a club is, in contemplation of law, 
a private house which no constable can enter without a 
warrant, and it would certainly not be advisable to. 
endanger this privilege for the sake of putting down 
possible gambling clubs in the future. We shall be 
told, of course, that the police would exercise a wise 
discretion. When, however, we recollect that some few 
years ago, when the Ministry of the day was not al- 
together popular, a peremptory intimation was con- 
veyed to every London theatre that no political allusions. 
or jokes whatever were to be allowed in the Christmas 
pantomimes, we can conceive it quite possible that a 
law for the regulation and control of clubs might be 
made an instrument of great annoyance, if not indeed 
of oppression, in the hands of petulant and unpopular 
authorities. 

In the present instance, public opinion has shown 
itself sufficiently strong to deal with the evil. The 
Baccarat Club has been suppressed, not by the police, 
nor by a prosecution, but simply by the despotic force 
of club opinion. That this should be so is a welcome 
and wholesome sign. A very great deal has been said 
of late about gambling, and exaggerated stories have 
been told of enormous sums changing hands at West 
End clubs. There are no doubt one or two houses 
where play is much higher than it ought to be ; but the 
evil is not at all widely spread, as, indeed, the history of 
the Baccarat Club sufficiently demonstrates. ere 
the mania for gambling as fierce and as general as it 
has been represented, Captain Batchellor would have 
been able to hold his own. There is no principle more 
sacred amongst clubmen than that each club is a law 
to itself, and that no one outside has a right to enquire 
what goes on within its doors. When we find this rule 
disregarded, asit has been in the present instance, we 
see how, even in clubland, the force of public opinion 1s 
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_ stronger than is commonly supposed, and.shall probably 
come to the conclusion that, for the present at any rate, 


no special legislation is needed for the suppression of, 
oie, gambling saloons. Should the contrary prove 
. the case, and should an establishment, ostensibly a club, 


but in reality a private gambling-honse, defy the spirit 
of the law, if not indeed its letter, by standing upon its 
__ rights as a private body, we have little doubt that the 

law will ultimately prove the stronger, and that men of 
fashion who wish to play for hundreds will find them- 
selves dealt with as sternly and summarily as if — 
were mere clerks and shopboys gambling for - 
crowns. A common gaming-house is a statutable 
nuisance, and means conld, if necessary, easily be found 
by which to deal with any attempt to evade the grasp 
of the law under the pretence that snch a den is a 
private club. 


THE VIRTUES OF ORIGINALITY. 


Originality may be reckoned among the most admired 
qualities of our time. Probably never before were its 
virtues so loudly proclaimed or so jealously guarded. 
To detect its failure is considered one of the first duties 
of the critic, as to assert its existence is the loftiest 
ambition of the author. The consideration of whether 
a work is good is postponed until we have ascertained 
whether it is new, and there is sometimes greater 
advantage to be reaped from the presentation of the 
strange than of the true. In society, a man who could 
boast of a tail would be sure of distinction ; if he could 
contrive to use it as a pen, he might hope for success 
even in literature. Painters choose odd subjects to paint, 
not because they can paint them well, but because no one 
has painted them before, and writers search out and con- 
trive the most unlikely plots in order to make sure that 
they shall be the first in the field. The inevitable result of 
this keen competition is that nearly every artist is either 
regarded as a plagiarist or regards himself as the victim 
of plagiarism. Only the other day it was discovered 
that two dramatists, by a stupendous effort of genius, 
had simultaneously coined the name McGillicuddy for 
one of the persons in a farce, and there was at once a 
fierce dispute as to a prior claim to the invention. Men 
wagged their heads over the coincidence with portentous 
gravity. Reputations were considered in danger, and 
the artistic public felt that its confidence had been rudely 
shaken. In short, it is almost indiscreet in these times 
to express admiration for any kind of artistic product. 
If we happen to praise a musician there is sure to be 
someone who knows whence his melodies have been 
stolen. We are forbidden to enjoy one style of painting 
because the painter has evidently studied the masters of 
Florence, and we are warned off from another because 
the work has been executed since Titian died, and there 
is no guarantee that the earlier artist has not been laid 
under contribution. 

Some persons may perhaps think that this is an 
exaggerated statement of the modern temper, and we 
are not concerned to defend its literal exactness. Our 
purpose is rather to prove that the fuss now made about 
originality too often proceeds upon an entirely wrong 
track. It is commonly based upon a ludicrous estimate 
of the value of novelty in material, and is comparatively 
careless of the much higher attribute of freshness in 
workmanship. The fact, for instance, that Mr. Frith 
oe a railway station affords not the slightest 

oundation for the belief that he is an original painter, 
nor would the repetition of the same subject by a 
younger artist at all imply that the latter was a plagia- 
rist. To borrow material from the work of a fellow- 
artist is in itself no more criminal than to borrow from 
Nature; the question of originality must depend in 
each case upon the use that is made of the loan. A 
playwright who takes a situation, and recasts it 
according to his own conception of character, may 
just as well be indebted to fiction as to fact; his 
obligation is in either case the same, and in both in- 
significant. If he is an artist at all, he will give to the 
esult the stamp of his own individuality, and if he is 


not, the theft is scarcely worth consideration. The truth 
is that plagiarism isa much more difficult process than 
is generally supposed. In the majority of cases where 
it is alleged it really does not exist, and where it 
exists it can scarcely be distinguished from forgery. 
Numbers of instances might be quoted, where an author 
has been blamed for want of origimality, whose real 
fault has lain much deeper. The result is poor, not 
because the theme has a foreign source, but because 
workmanship shows no native talent. One of the most 
successful dramatists of our time, Mr. Tom Taylor, has 
been, we think, most unjustly pursued by the cry that 
his plots are not his own, and that he has failed 
to acknowledge the source from which they were 
taken. As to the latter half of the accusation, 
it may, perhaps, be more consistent with modern 
ideas to make more ample acknowledgment than would 
in other times have been considered necessary; but, 
when admitting so much, we are still disposed to deny 
that Mr. Taylor has failed in originality because he has 
borrowed plot and incident. His work is of the second 
class, not by reason of what he has taken from others, 
but on account of the inferior quality of what he has 
added of his own. His lack of originality lies in the 
imperfect use of his material, and he would scarcely take 
higher rank as a dramatist even though he could prove 
that he had never read a I'rench or German author. 

It might easily be shown, we think, that in all times 
of great artistic production the kind of originality now 
so highly prized has been very lightly esteemed. In 
regard to pictorial art the proofs of this are ample, for 
in the greatest epoch of imaginative painting artists 
were constantly employed upon the same themes, 
repeating them again and again without any fear for 
their reputation. We do not refer only to the class of 
subjects prescribed by religion, although even here the 
monotony of the material serves only to mark the varied 
individuality of the artists. A like result is found where 
there was greater liberty of choice. In the British 
Museum there is a design by Mantegna representing 
the Calumny of Apelles; there exists other designs of 
the same subject by Diirer and Raphael, and we find a 
painting by Botticelli, in which it is treated again. All 
these artists were indebted to Lucian for their material, 
and it is not unlikely that in one or two cases they 
borrowed from one another, and yet no one, we suppose, 
would think of asserting that any one of these designs 
was wanting in originality. As an amusing contrast 
with this earlier view of the obligations of an artist, 
we may turn for a moment to an incident that oc- 
curred in connexion with one of the recent exhibi- 
tions. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette commenting 
upon Mr. Watts’s picture of “‘ Love and Death,” gravely 
urged the complaint that the work was wanting in 
vitality because an artist could not possibly believe in 
the existence of these mythological personages. Thus 
we perceive that in these later days the material of art 
must not only be new, but it must have an existence 
capable of proof in a court of law. Puck and Ariel, 
we may reflect, would have stood but a poor chance if 
this Daniel had come to judgment in Shakespeare’s 
time. Nor would Shakespeare have fared much better 
than Mr. Tom Taylor on the score of originality. 
Whether he handsomely acknowledged all his indebted- 
ness we do not know, but certainly he had much to 
acknowledge. Judged by the modern standard, he 
would scarcely have been considered an original writer 
at all. The awfal McGillicuddy discovery would have 
been made again and again, and his shameless thefts 
from history and legend, not to speak of his audacious 
pilfering of the secrets of Nature, would soon have left 
him with a ruined reputation, and with no profession 
bat deer stealing to fall back upon. 

It is a pity, we think, that some of this keen anxiety 
about originality is not diverted to the consideration of 
artistic workmanship. Too exacting about the novelty 
of the material, we are far too indulgent towards the 
manner in which it is presented. Having once ascer- 
tained that our painter, poet, or playwright is original, 
we are apt to sink back exhausted with the inquiry, and 
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to take no more heed of other possible failings. That 
he should violate Nature is nothing compared with the 


dreadful suspicion that he may possibly have borrowed 


from art. There only lies the danger of a shipwrecked 
Artistic ideas, it is assumed, are negotiable 


reputation. 
securities. They may be stolen and appropriated like 
bank notes; what has been found valuable to one 
author will be equally valuable to another, and so 
long as the public is led to think more of the 
matter than of the manner of art, there is no doubt 


some truth in this view. Where there is no thought of 


character the mere mechanical arrangement of a plot is 
precious, and even such a fortunate invention as the 
name of McGillicuddy is not to be lightly thrown away. 
But so soon as we are disposed to give more attention 
to the serious elements of art, these thefts and frands 
will not seem so grave. If an author, a painter, or a 
poet deserves the name, he will bestow upon his work 
a grace that cannot have been borrowed, and cannot be 
stolen. He may then take freely all that others have to 
offer, without fear of injuring his own originality, nor 
need he be greatly disturbed at the thought of plagiarism 
from his own work. He need not fear that his art 
should fail of the modern spirit because it chooses to 
touch an ancient theme. Individuals cannot readily 
step out of one century into another, and they are 
neither more or less of their time by the choice of con- 
temporary incident. 


CHILDREN’S TOYS AND GAMES. 

A toy is a plaything: a plaything isa thing to play 
with. That at all events is the children’s definition, and 
it is one whose antiquity commands our respect. It 
has good argument too: if all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, Jack must sometimes be allowed to 
play; and if he plays he must have some playthings, 
and the playthings must be to play with, for, if they are 
to work with, Jack is at work and not at play. A toy 
ought not to be a teaching-trap. Under that aspect it 
is altogether reprehensible ; it is an impostor, a creature 
which shrinks into credit under a fictitious guise aud 
with crafty designs ; itis misleading, it upsets Jack’s 
honest faith in the distinction between work and play; 
it is baneful, it sophisticates play and dilutes work ; and 
it isa bore. The amusements of grown-up people are 
unexhilarating enough, but at all events we do not 
undergo them with an arduous sense of having our 
minds improved and taking in instructive information. 
There may be a good deal of blank space still in our 
heads where the instructive information should be, we 
may admit that in all humility; but offer us a nice 
brisk game of political economy question-and-answer 
_ cards instead of our meaningless rubber of whist, or 
devise making our cotillon educationally valuable by our 
assuming each some historic character for the others to 
guess and making chronological remarks in keeping as 
we whirl snd change partners, and see with what 
gratification we shall hail the new recreation. Or let any 
admirer of scientific teaching-traps try presenting the 
lady he delights to please with a ball-room bouquet 
happily arranged to impress on the mind the difference 
between dimidiate and tetrathecal anthers, or sending 
his father in the country a barrel of oyster-shells with 
each pair of valves containing, instead of the customary 
inmate, an ingenious surprise calculated to illustrate 
chemical affinities. 

All the teaching-traps—all the frauds upon children, 
whether in the shape of playthings or games—have one 
quality in common: they do not teach what they aim 
at. How should they? Let an _ illustration be 
never so happy, it illustrates nothing to those who mark 
only the illustration, indifferent to the thing it means. 
Thus it is the fate of many a careful allegory and many 
a tale of warning to please indeed, perhaps to be read 
and re-read a score of times, almost as if it were no 
more purposeful than Jack and the Beanstalk, and to 
have impressed no single lesson lurking within it. One 
might adduce many an instance to show that this whole- 





some capacity of assimilating the jam without the . 
rhubarb does not belong to children only ; but it would 
still remain sure that the gift is especially a children’s 
gift. Children always skip the moral. They skip it 
even, if it is, as the moralist fondly hopes, inextricably 
mixed into the acceptable parts of the story. They draw 
out the sweet and leave the bitter unstirred as infallibly 
as the busy, bee herself. And they exercise the same 
faculty on their amusements and toys. For instance, a 
squirt would illustrate in a nice familiar way a good 
deal of educational intelligence about suction, a as 
a teacher who believes in the now favourite doctrine that 
what the man may most usefully know is what the child 
should be learning would wish to lose no time in com- 
municating to his infant pupils: and a bright boy of 
sound health and with no premature or abnormal 
speciality of genius will accept the intelligence as one 
fact and the squirt as another, and, putting aside the 
intelligence .as for the present irrelevant, will be chiefly 
convinced of the extreme suitability of the squirt for 
watering his mother’s rosetrees and his little sister. The 
illustration will become interesting, as an illustration, 
only when, with riper faculties, he has learned an interest 
in the subject not depending on the illustration and 
which could dispense with it. It isthe same with the 
games that should teach chronology and geography and 
other assortments of names and numbers hard to learn 
and easy to forget; the children who know the facts 
win the games and are merry, the children who 
think Borioboola Gha might as well be capital of 
Monaco as anything else and that there is no 
great difference as to a century or two here and 
there when you are dealing with the lives of people who 
lived too. long ago to have been real, give the wrong 
answer cards and do not think the game first-rate. 
There are no other permanent results, 

And it isa good thing that toys and games do not 
answer the purposes of “cram.” For of all crams they 
would be the most demoralising, If indeed work could 
ever be play no better could be wished than that all 
learning could be learned in playing, But it is not so; 
nothing cam be done without the doi Work is work, 
even for a child; and the child who has learned to be 
ignorant of that strong truth of life will come untrained 
to the inevitable work of whatever may be his adult life. 
Let him learn rather to know, not play, but a pleasure 
of another kind in work. Let him learn the joy of 
endeavour, the triumph of difficulty overcome. You 
cannot teach him to do difficult things easily, for that is 
not to do.them. But teach him to like to do difficult 
things. Make ruggedness a pleasure, and the pleasure 
is keener and truer than all sweetness of smooth things. 
Not ruggedness, however, but the overcoming ruggedness 
—even the smoothing it if you will—for to create super- 
fluous ruggedness is an idiocy, and idiocy is: not calcu- 
lated to promote enjoyment except in idiots. No sound 
lover of difficult pleasure would make his Matterhorn 
harder toil than need be; but yet, if a youth were to: be 
trained for Matterhorn ascents, we should not send him 
in dancing shoes to do his climbing up velvet turf at 
picnics. Let the children work: but, oh teachers of 
young ideas, do get out of the way now and then and 
let them sport without you; let the children play. 

It does not follow that every game or toy that means 
brains used must go. Nor even that every game or toy 
that tries to teach fails, or that does teach is. cruel. 
There is at all events one venerable Mrs. Trimmer of a 
toy for which gratitude, both personal and parental, 
demands a good word from the uneducational heretic who 
now writes: and that is the good old-fashioned dissect- 
ing map. Children like sticking bits of puzzles to- 
gether: countries and departments are very hard to re- 
member in their proper contiguities, and children do seem 
to like the bits of puzzles to bear the shapes and names 
of countries and departments. This is an evident pro- 
vision of nature, and ought to be taken advantage of. 
But here a modern inefficiency slips in. They cut the 
maps across into mere even sections of equal measure to 
be pieced out by some chance memory of colour or letter 
ing—no other than as the segments of bears in the 
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snow, or chickens in the farmyard of Aunt Saccharissa’s 
soon discarded dislocating pictures—instead of keeping 
to the queer and characteristic outlines of zigzag Middle- 
sex or long-legged Cornwall. They pall sooner on the 
child’s fancy and they never touch his memory in any 
manner that can affect him geographically. No one 
who has only given his children the tame square segment 
dissecting maps can guess what a genuinely divided 
one is to a child. He will doubtless—unless in- 
judiciously lessoned into accurate study and hatred 
of his toy—call one queer-shaped province a fat old 
lady and another a kangaroo and another a peg- 
top, but he will also call them by their names 
among men and will remember which neigh- 
bours which. The information is not unnecessary, 
and after all can never be known but by rote, so 
is well learned thus—far better than much of the pre- 
mature science which, though clothed to the teacher in 
a mass Of explanation, is, explanation and all, as mere a 
matter of rote (if of anything) to the child who under- 
goes it as Mangnall’s questions themselves. The magnet 
again, environ it with science as you will, remains a 
genuine toy. It catches needles and pens and it clings 
stickily to bright pokers and is altogether highly lifelike 
and amusing: and it teaches nothing—except indeed 
that a magnet is a sticky thing’in connexion with iron 
and steel, and that the happy faith of a child would 
accept from an authorised teacher on hearsay. Its great 
charm is that it is a toy that does something, and that 
as it were of own free will, and it does not get out of 
order. The microscope is another and a glorious gift 
of science to the little ones. But it is scarcely a toy ; 
and it is not work for them, unless misapplied by their 
foolish elders. It opens to them a new world, a 
world of beanty and fairy changes sobered as children 
require their fairy worlds by a sedate reality over 
it all. To introduce to them the revelations of the 
microscope is like playing them music or show- 
ing them pictures: it is but another way of ad- 
dressing their imaginations. Of actual facts they may 
learn something from it, such as the colours of a moth’s 
wing and the uncouth shagginess of a hair-bulb, but of 
the real truths of science, the inferences and analogies 
from the facts, nothing. They still know by rote—as 
infants will know science, let the explanatory philosophers 


do what they will; and that is, they do not know. 


Children do learn much from games and toys, and 
ought to learn much. But it is of another kind from 
science or literature. It is what the lessons of life 
teach their elders; such things are their lessons of 
life. Promptness, attention, making the best of failures, 
putting up with an uncomfortable concussion or so, for- 
bearance, fairness, these make part of Hunt the Slipper 
and Post and Beggar-my-neighbour and such aimless 
pastimes, although facts get into the background and 
information is no where or topsy turvey. And, as for toys, 
two bits of stick which an infant carpenter has himself 
nailed into the shape of a four-armed windmill, or a 
battered and maudlin old doll which for love’s sake and 
long fidelity presents to a child’s imaginative eyes a 
beauty beyond surpassing out of fairy land or her 
mother’s face, teach more than all our learning can, and 
lay a better foundation for science itself at the right 
time by-and-by than the best of teaching and the most 
coaxing of teaching-traps can do in the early days when 
little minds and little hearts have still so much of their 
growth to make. Facts, scientific or otherwise, are 
fruits, and the wisest gardeners are not anxious for the 
sapling to bear fruits at once. So far as learning goes, 
a child’s true business is to learn to learn, and that will 
not be achieved by playing at it. 





THE MARKET-PLACE. 


Learn a nation’s character, say the philosophers, in its 
art-galleries and its churches; but something may be 
learnt also by taking up one’s stand in the market-place. 
Human nature is not all faith and poetry, and the true 
student will not despise its prose aspects, if, indeed, 


we may call a continental market-place prosaic. 
Peter’s vision on the housetop of Simon the Tanner 
may be dreamed over again by whoso will, and the same 
lesson laid to heart ; for here, too, are four-footed beasts 
of the earth, creeping things, fowls of the air, and much 
that a fastidious soul might call unclean. Bat they are 
all enveloped in an atmosphere of romance. From amidst 
the market-stalls springs up a grand old cathedral or 
town-hall, Saints and angels, from their niches, look 
forth placidly upon the sale of vegetables, and gurgoyles 
stretch out dragon-necks and grin down approval upon 
market-women plucking chickens. : 

Let us take the Brussels market-place, for instance— 
not the Marché Convert, paradise of flower worshippers 
and bibliomaniacs, but the people’s market, under the 
open sky and the divine Spire of the Hotel de Ville. 

ere below, in the Grande Place, goes on briskly the 
trade in vegetables and poultry, and the sales by auction 
of old furniture and old clothes ; wedding parties drive 
up to the Hotel de Ville, or more often come on foot ; 
gendarmes lounge about, occasionally interfering with 
the liberty of the subject in the persons of diminutive 
and saucy boys; market-women wrangle, their hands 
upon their hips; the lean, gaunt dogs who draw the 
milkwomen’s carts, whose bark is against every man, 
and with reason, for every man’s foot is against them, 
howl forth a warning to dogs and men to keep out of 
biting range; Flemish peasants and Brussels dandies 
drink “ Biére de Louvain”’ and “ Nectare de Bruxelles ”’ 
(Heaven help the latter!) outside the estaminets; and 
high above, in the blue air, see Saint Michael, his sword 
flashing golden in the sunlight, with the Dragon beneath 
his heel! The wondrous Spire, as the clouds float behind 
it, seems as though it might float away also, so light and 
spiritual a fabric is it to the eye. But no; it is strong 
against the strongest winds —a witness, amidst the 
noise and movement of to-day’s life, of the eternal legacy 
bequeathed to us by the Middle Ages, the poetry of divine 
sadness and human pity which will never pass away. 
On the opposite side of the square is the quaint old 
Spanish estaminet, where Victor Hugo took up his 
abode for several months, that he might study the Spire 
of the Hoétel de Ville in sunshine and moonlight, and on 
moonless nights. We may be sure, too, that the sights 
and sounds of the Grande Place were not without 
interest: for what better type and picture of Victor 
Hugo’s genius could be found P—the market-place with 
its eager varied life, the old Gothic spire, with its mystery 
and romance—above both, the same blue heaven. 

Another Belgian market-place most excellent for 
meditation is the Simon Stevens Plaats, at Bruges. 
Here, indeed, are no mediwval monuments, uo picturesque 
crowds ; but the traveller may rest here, and taste the 
dreamy ecstasy of Nirvana. But does the Simon 
Stevens Plaats deserve the name of market at all? It 
is true that three fruit and vegetable stalls stand there, 
guarded by three ancient dames, who, for gravity and 
unceasing industry might be the sister Fates, only, 
instead of spinning, they are always knitting socks. 
Now, to find three “living human beings”’ all in one 
and the same place is no common sign of animation 
at Bruges. Still, the market-place proper is, of course, 
that square beloved of Mr. Longfellow, where stands the 
Belfry ‘Old and brown,” with its silvery carillon breaking 
the silence of the enchanted city. And here, Bruges is 
positively all but awake and lively; even on days that 
are not market-days, as many as six persons May some- 
times be counted at once! Outside the principal café, 
two wasp-waisted Belgian officers may very possibly be 
playing dominoes at one of the dozen or more marble 
tables; on the bench of the estaminet opposite, 
a gendarme very possibly dozes pleasantly; it is not 
beyond the limits of possibility that a priest may be 
crossing the square, muttering his “hours” as he 
walks ; and it is all but certain that an English traveller, 
with a continental Bradshaw open in his hand, will be 
standing agaze before the belfry. Of course the English 
traveller presupposes a commissionaire, hovering in his 
wake. No; the Simon- Stevens Plaats can boast no 
such reckless vivacity as this; nevertheless, the lame 
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Clock-maker sometimes sits in the doorway of his shop 
on summer evenings. The shadow of the old statue, 
which gives the Place its name, falls across the lame 
Clock-maker asthe sits there; and this is as it should be. 
Simon Stevens, as all the world knows, was a celebrated 
mathematician and inventor of scientific instruments ; 
but all the world does not know that his most worthy 
successor lives at the corner shop of the little grass- 
grown square, which travellers cross carelessly, on their 
way from the cathedral to the belfry and the chapel of 
the Holy Blood. But what shall we say to the man 
who has settled for us the problem of perpetual motion, 
and who has invented, in the literal not the poetic sense, 
wings? Well, see that mighty loud-ticking clock, with 
its internal organism transparent to the public gaze 
—men may come and men may go, worlds may come 
and go, but that clock will tick on forever. So the 
inventor will assure you, if you pause to question 
him. But do not ask him, now that he sits there 
lame and dispirited, abovt the wings, on which 
one summer day, now long years since, he arose, 
bounding up into the air, and soaring triumphantly 
over the towers of Bruges . . . for the brave wings 
failed him at the last ; down he fluttered, slowly at first, 
but in the end all too swiftly ; there he lay on the hard 
stones of the Simon Stevens Plaats, at the foot of the 
old statue—not dead, indeed, but cruelly maimed, and 
crippled for the remainder of his days! Now he has 
invented a chair in which he can wheel himself about— 
his broken wings have brought him no renown, but the 
chair has the approval of the best Bruxelles physicians. 
Irony of Fate! it is possible his name may go down to 
posterity as the inventor of a useful contrivance for the 
infirm and lame. 

The three old market-women in the Simon Stevens 
Plaats are, as a rule, conspicuous for their silence ; never- 
theless, when a customer does happen to disturb them, 
they kindle, as it seems to the inexperienced observer, all 
at once to the most direful wrath, and altogether break 
forth into abusive oratory. Then rages a furious battle 
between buyer and seller; finally, the former flings down 
his or her coppers contemptuously, and marches off with 
a basket of potatoes, or a bunch of lettuces, as the case 
may be, followed by the maledictory shouts of the three 
old market-women ; it takes them a good quarter of an 
hour to subside after the storm, and settle down once 
more to their knitting. This, however, is only the right 
and appropriate Flemish method of concluding a bargain, 
and whoso will study it from the most advantageous 
view-point may spend an hour amongst the Antwerp 
market-women. But, for our part, we have lingered too 
long as it is in the Belgian market-places ; let us now 
take a wide flight across land and sea, that we may look 
on at bargaining practised as a fine art in an Indian 
bazaar. 

To begin with, it must be admitted that a European, 
in an Indian bazaar, labours under disadvantages. He 
comes in like a lion—or, at any rate, perched up in his 
buggy, he has to roar like one, that is, unless he is 
minded to become a very Juggernaut; for old men and 
maidens, young men and children, aye, pariah dogs and 
the very crows, all strew themselves, as it were, beneath 
his wheels. His syce, or groom, has to run before his 
horse’s head brandishing a fly-brush--the precaution is 
both necessary and charitable ; nevertheless, it does not 
give his entrance into the native city an amiable appear- 
ance. He looks for all the world like an inhuman 
despot, making the timid crowds fly before him. Sup- 
posing him to be a kindly-natured man, the impression 
is not pleasant. But, now, let his buggy come toa 
standstill, and the positions are instantly reversed. He 
is a lion no longer, but a lamb in the hands of the 
shearers, A yelling gesticulating crowd closes in upon 
him, apparently with designs upon his life. But, 
no; they are only anxious to sell him muslin, 
coloured cottons, tinsel caps, sweetmeats, brass cook- 
ing-vessels, buttons, Cashmere shawls, English pickles, 
Persian cats, boxes of Benares toys, portraits of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales—also statues of the beloved god 
Hanooman. An ancient beldame, who stands begging on 
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his right hand, flings a wreath of jessamine flowers round 
his neck, and, falling back a step in ecstatic admiration, 
assures him that he exactly resembles the divine Bull of 
Mahadeo ; an abominable faqueer, with finger-nails an 
inch long, and mud-matted hair reaching to his waist, 
keeps up a dismal chant upon his left; a fat and naked 
infant turns head-over-heels in the dust, to the tune of 
“* Buksheesh, O Protector of the Poor!” The “ Pro- 
tector of the Poor” has the impatient Western temper ; 
under all this flattering attention, like Mr. Toole, he is 
not happy. Neither, to tell the truth, is he in a frame of 
mind for calm and dispassionate observation. But let 
us fling over him the mantle of invisibility. Once the 
discordant Englishman has disappeared, or let us sa 

takes his notes on the siy, under the shelter of the pit 

hat and green umbrella of an impecunious Eurasian, 
the pleasant work of bargaining goes on smilingly, 
“‘all is courtesie and gentil herte.’’ See, for instance, 
that picturesque Cabuillee, displaying his tempting 
wares, “ kismis,”’ ¢.e. sultana raisins and pistachio nuts. 
He is a bird of passage, and for his sake even the fat and 
witty ‘‘ Kapra-wallah”’ (cloth merchant) Ram-buksh 
is forsaken. The Cabullee does not look as though, 
like an orthodox Hindoo, he went through the appointed 
ablutions twice daily. But, though dirty, he is pic- 
turesque, and his manners are graciousness and dignity 
itself. His countenance is of the Jewish type, fully 
confirming the suggestion that he is a representative 
of the missing Ten Tribes. Long black curls flow 
down from beneath his turban; he has ear-rings 
in his ears; his raiment is cotton, and, as we have 
said, not of shining whiteness; he smells of 
garlic, but he has the bearing of a king. His little 
court of intending, or pretending, purchasers form a 
circle round, perched cosily, bird and native fashion, on 
their heels ; most of them have taken to their hookahs, 
for they divine that the negotiations will proceed slowly. 
Yes, all day long the Cabullee will sit there bandying 
jokes and repartees, sliding down meanwhile pice by 
pice from the original demand made for kismis and 
nuts, until the last served reach the lowest level. But 
put this same Cabullee merchant face to face with a 
European customer, how different will be his procedure ! 
An English mem-sahib once argued with this same 
vendor of nuts and raisins for a good half-hour over 
the price of a Persian cat, which he had drawn out of a 
canvas bag, when neither grapes, neatly arranged in 
wadding, nor pistachio nuts would tempt her. The 
lady had been told that to give any native the sum he 
asked was criminal folly; accordingly, although her 
heart hungered after the beautiful Persian cat, she 
resolutely stood her ground, and would offer no more 
than just half the price demanded by the Cabullee. He 
for his part would abate no jot nor tittle of his demand ; 
but time was of no moment to him; he sat himself 
down on the verandah all smiles and stubbornness ; he 
caressed the cat, and even drew out his hookah and pre- 
pared to smoke! But the mem-sahib was quick 
tempered—if report says truly, stamped her foot at him, 
and bade him begone, he and his pistachio nuts, his 
‘“kismis,” and his bewitching Persian cat. Then the 
Cabullee gathered up his belongings with silent dignity ; 
but before leaving the verandah, he deposited the cat 
at the mem-sahib’s feet, observing that he, ‘ Cabullee 
man, no make lie, no make two prices, but . . .” With 
a wave of the hand, signifying immense moral onpeEOny 
the Cabullee marched off, leaving the mem-sahib sorely 
discomfited, and protesting that he might have the 
price he had asked if only he would return. But no, 
the Cabullee had disappeared, and was seen in that 
station no more; for, the cynical reader may have 
divined it—that Persian cat was stolen! Next day, the 
English mem-sahib restored her to her rightful owners, 
who lived in a neighbouring compound, from whence the 
Cabullee had been driven away empty-handed. But, 
what then? The beauty of the exquisite Persian pussy 
had indeed tempted our Cabullee to depart from the 
strict paths of honesty. Pug dogs and King Charles 
spaniels have been known to exercise the same resistless 
fascination over Western minds. But was it ever known 
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in civilised England that the indiscretion of stealing 
was committed to procure the delight of giving them 
away for nothing? No; honesty is too instinctive 
amongst our countrymen ; theft is too painful to the 
Western conscience; and the very intensity of the 
sacrifice as a matter of course demands substantial com- 
pensation. a 
Neither have Western nations any disinterested love 
of bargaining; with them it is not “ art for art’s sake,” 
bat that spurions thing art with a motive; also it 
exercises a bad influence upon the temper. Stand in the 
New Cunt, on any Saturday night, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve, and judge for yourself. At the hour 
when only the stars keep watch with St. Michael over 
the Brussels market-place, when the old women of the 
Simon Stevens Plaats have laid by their knitting, and 
the lame clock-maker, perhaps, his lameness ; when the 
Indian bazaar is silent but for the yelping of dogs and 
the wailing of jackals, and the white, dazzling moon 
looks down upon cloaked figures, some strewn about on 
the ground like corpses on a battle-field, some, if the 
month be December or January, crouching over flicker- 
ing fires of sticks—at this hour, the New Cut market 
is at the height of its activity. For London, stern and 
practical dame though she be, and little inclined either 
to hospitality or merriment, has her reception night once 
a week. On Saturdays she is ‘at home.” Like the 
rich man of the parable, she gathers her guests chiefly 
from the streets and lanes of the city, and conspicuous 
among them are the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind. She does not limit herself to one entertainment, 
but in the same way as a fashionable belle contrives to 
visit three or more balls in one night, so those of her 
guests who desire it may put in an appearance at several 
of her receptions. Thus the benign and venerable old 
gentleman who serves out hot potatoes and cups of 
cocoa in the Edgware Road at eight, dispenses his 
bounties in Tottenham Court Road atten. One can “ try 
one’s strength,” test one’s lungs, enjoy a galvanic shock, 
eat oysters and whelks, see one’s future husband or wife, 
get weighed, and look through a peepshow at the ex- 
citing representation of the Bulgarian atrocities for the 
same price, and under the protection of the same mini- 
stering spirits in both localities. But if one would 
meet and enjoy all these fascinations united, and dis- 
played in the most favourable light, one must go and 
ook for them in the New Cut somewhere about mid- 
night. Here, and here alone, the “‘ one and only lecturer 
and importer” dispenses a cure for all earthly maladies, 
from toothache to paralysis, which, in its universal 
efficacy, leaves Eno’s salt, and even the immortal Mor- 
rison, several miles behind. Surely, also, we have here 
the one and only follower of Esculapius, who promises 
to bury all whom he may chance to kill at his own 
expense! The offer does him credit, and gains him 
immense popularity. But, after all, he incurs no great 
risk ; brown sugar is not a fatal drug, and if the penny 
packets, distributed’ amongst a crowd of eager patients 
contain any other ingredients, they are of so innocent 
a nature as to assert no claim to any flavour. But it is 
also in the New Cut that may be seen united the flower 
of London beggardom. Charles Lamb, if he could 
only return here at midnight, would for ever renounce 
his sad forebodings concerning the decay of beggars. 
Here are blind men enough, with dogs and without 
them, to satisfy him; here are one-legged sailors, with 
a turn for drawing raw mutton-chops and snow- 
storms; here are “needy bachelors” professing to be 
fathers of a family; here are real humps and false 
humps, real cripples and fictitious cripples ; musicians 
of the cornet, flute, harp, and if not of the sack- 
but, psaltery, and dulcimer, at any rate of all kinds 
of music. Here, too, terrible to relate, is the 
identical “magnificent fragment,” moving himself 
about in a tray with wheels, who must now be a 
hundred years old, to say the very least, and have the 
fortune of a Rothschild; for in Lamb’s day he had plied 
his trade forty years, and had dowered a daughter or two 
with a comfortable fortune a-piece, unless, indeed, we 
are to suppose that Nature has repeated herself, and has 


uced a second ificent fragment, precisely after 
oe eeeb pattern ? ell, like kindly Gharles mb,, 
we have no quarrels with beggars; nor can we for the 
life of us see why it should a criminal offence for a 
poor man to ask us for a penny for himself when his 
rich sponsors do not hesitate to send us in subscription 
lists soliciting, nay, almost demanding, half-a-guinea in 
his name. There are worse things than begging, as it 
seems, to us; for instance, industriously grinding an 
organ to the torture of sick men and women, and over- 
worked brains labouring, for the world’s benefit possibly, 
but in any case for their daily bread. We would 
extend a hand of friendship to the beggar, and never, 
whilst we have one to give, refuse him his modest penny, 
if only for fear that, lacking it, despair might lead him 
to become an industrious organ-grinder. So then we 
would not lean hardly upon that hypocritical sluggard 
seated on the New Cut pavement, and, by the light of 
one tallow candle in a bottle, netting away, with as 
furious haste as though he were Simon Peter himself, 
and a miraculous draught of fishes were imminent. 
This we would forgive him ; but whatare we to say to the 
wonderful Child seated on the other side of the candle 
and bottle, and looking forth on life, at midnight, with 
large sleepless eyes? She is four years old, perhaps— 
a terribly bad child, it is to be feared, for she does 
not seem in the least shocked or frightened when 
drunken men reel by her, nor by street fights, nor by the 
sound of oaths ; all this she seems to take as a matter of 
course. But what does she think of it all, one would 
like to know? Well, she is four years old, as we have 
said ; only John Stuart Mill had learned to think at that 
age, and it is probable her education has not received 
the same attention. A little later on, the School Board 
will take her in hand, and she will learn drawing and 
elementary science at the expense of her country ; but 
for the present, she is not of an age to pass examinations, 
so she is allowed to form her first impressions and to 
indulge in “ unconscious cerebration” at midnight in 
the New Cut market. 


POETRY. 


1877—1878. 


An old man lies upon the ground, 
Famine stricken and faint and stark, 
Wearing upon his flesh the mark 

Of scourge and rod, and in his hand 
Clutching the hilt of a naked sword. 
His lips essay to shape a word; 

That dies unspoken for lack of breath. 
Over his eyes falls the film of death, 
His forehead carries the crimson brand 
Of martyrdom and crime. 

Hark! .. . ’tis the year-knell’s dismal sound. 

An old man lies upon the ground, 

In the mid highway of Time. 


A young child stands before the gates, 

Clothed in a mantle tenebrous. 

Child, what have you got for us? 
Are you the herald of new hope, 

Or is your name “ the Terrible ?” 

He does not answer, cannot tell, 

But in his infant hand he holds, 

Crumpled and creased in curious folds, 
An undeciphered horoscope. 

Listen! the New Year’s chime 
Athwart the black air penetrates, 
A young child stands before the gates, 
In the mid highway of Time. 
Everyn CARRINGTON. 
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DRUMMOND’S JEWISH MESSIAH. 


The Jewish Messiah. A Critical History of the Messianic Idea 
among the Jews from the Rise of the Maccabees to the Closing 
of the Talmud. By James Drummond, B.A. London: Long- 
mans and Co. 

Christian controversy, during the first centuries of 
the Church, presented a two-fol ect according as it 
was waged with Pagan or; with Jew. Against the 
former, its vital affirmation was the unity of God; 
against the latter, the Messiahship of Jesus. Its con- 
quests, we scarcely need remark, have lain almost wholly 
im the former direction. The hostility of the Gentile 
was overcome with comparative ease ; the Jewish position 
has been defended with successful obstinacy to this day. 
It must sometimes occur as strange to a reflecting Chris- 
tian that the principle which his creed holds in common 
with natural religion should have been so fruitful; its 
chief supernatural dogma so sterile. The explanation is, 
of course, sufficiently simple ; one belief was true, and the 
other false. It is nevertheless desirable to stand as 
nearly as may be at the Jewish point of view, and en- 
deavour to comprehend why the Christian Messiah 
failed to realise the national ideal. To this end it is 
necessary to ascertain what the national ideal was. 
Canonical Jewish scripture, and the inferences de- 
ducible from the New Testament, are insufficient 
for a thorough reconstruction of it. Recourse must 
be had to the singular apocryphal literature which 
grew up between the Old Testament and the New, and 
which is largely occupied with the development of this 
patriotic aspiration. Such an inquiry, however, en- 
counters a formidable obstacle at the outset from the 
extreme difficulty of determining the date and the 
genuineness of these documents. Being commonly cast 
mto the form of vision or oracle, and ascribed to some 
legendary character or deceased prophet, they avoid 
any direct indication of the period of composition, 
which generally is only to be inferred from the corre- 
spondence of their pretended predictions with the facts 
of contemporary history. In many cases, however, the 
interpretation, even in the light of history, is far from 
easy, and the perplexity is greatly increased by the 
degree in which documents held in esteem alike by 
Jews, Christians, and Gnostics have been corrupted and 
interpolated by all these parties in turn. It clearly will 
not answer to admit the testimony of a Christian to the 
opinions of the Jews; but the extreme difficulty of dis- 
crimination is manifest from the hopeless variance, alike 
upon questions of date and authorship, among the most 
acute critics of Germany. Mr. Drummond sets forth 
the views of the leading authorities with perfect lucidity, 
and so far as we can judge with perfect fairness. He 
makes little pretension to originality on his own behalf, 
but excels in summing up a question, and has always 
strong reasons to assign for his own decision, while 
scrupulously careful to render the fullest justice to op- 
ponents. If his volume marks no epoch im the history 
of his subject, like the brilliant essays of some German 
scholars, it is a most creditable example of the sobriety 
and fairness of English critical methods. The first part 
of the work is occupied with the literary history of these 
apocalyptic, or, to employ a term of art, pseudepi- 
graphical writings; the second with the endeavour to 
deduce from them the nature of the Messianic expecta- 
tions current at the epoch of Jesus. 

By much the most important of the pseudepigraphical 
writings are Daniel, Enoch, the Fourth Ezra, and the 
Sibylline Oracles, each of which presents literary problems 
of the highest interest. The propriety of placing Daniel 
in this class will hardly be disputed by any critic except 
from traditional prepossessions. Setting aside the 
argument from the modern character of the diction, the 
extravagant marvels of the first part are too extravagant 
for history,and the minute detailsof the second too minute 
for prophecy. The sole difficulty is a chronological 
one. The famous seventy weeks, if regarded as equiva- 
lent to 490 years, cannot, Mr. Drummond admits with 


characteristic candour, be made to measure from any 


plausible starting point to the time to which all indica- 
tions of date unanimously point—the reign of Antiochus 
Ep'phanes. On the other hand, he appears to us ‘too 
lenient to the current orthodox interpretation, which is 
equally at variance with chronology. Tt can only besup- 
posed by identifying ‘the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem” with the commission given to HDzra 
(not Nehemiah as Hengstengberg will have it) in the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes. This hypothesis could only 
have been broached in the interest of orthodoxy. Hzra’s 
commission, the text of which is preserved in the book 
bearing his name, does not correspond to Daniel’s de- 
scription, but is limited to matters of repair and em- 
bellishment, Daniel, moreover, writing or represented 
as writing in the first year of Cyrus, eighty years before 
Ezra, clearly implies that the commandment had been 
issued already, as, if it be identified with Cyrus’s decree, 
it actually had. The prediction, expressed with so much 
apparent distinctness for his enlightenment, must have 
entirely misled him, if the starting point, instead of the 


definite epoch he must inevitably have assumed it to be, : 


had been some unknown and unrecognisable point in the 
future. This consideration almost convinces us of 
the soundness of Ewald’s conjecture, which we should 
otherwise have concurred with Mr. Drummond in 
pronouncing rash and arbitrary. Ewald maintains 
that the Sabbath day ought to be omitted from Daniel’s 
weeks, thus making them weeks of six days instead of 
seven. ‘Taking the decree of Cyrus as a starting point, 
the sixty-two weeks after which ‘ Messiah shall be cut 
off’? would terminate in 165 3B.c., which is about the 
time required. The remaining seven weeks we should 
place, not, with Ew:"', before the sixty-two, but, with 
Delitzsch, after them. They indicate the period at 
which Daniel expected the Messiah to appear. Mr. 
Drummond's objection that the interval between Anti- 
ochus and Christ was in fact much longer is valid against 
Delitzsch’s theology, but not against his theory; unless 
on the assumption of Daniel’s infallibility as a prophet. 
We see no other objection if it be admitted that ‘the 
anointed one who will be cut off” is a different person- 
age from ‘‘an anointed one, a prince,” who is to be 
anointed as Holy of Holies. There appears no reason 


for identifying them, apart from the exigencies of dogma. 


In this case the prophecy is partly Messianic, partly 
not: non-Messianic in so far as it relates to transactions 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, contemporary with the 
author; Messianic in its reference to a coming regenera- 
tion, to be accomplished at the end of a mystical period 
of seven times seven years. 

Next in interest to the Book of Daniel comes the 
Book of Enoch, extant only in an Ethiopic version. 
Mr. Drummond regards this curious book as substanti- 
ally composed about 1308.c. He thinks, however, that 
it has been largely interpolated by a Christian hand, and 
that the apparently Messianic passages belong tc the 
interpolations. The weight of German critical opinion 
seems to be on his side, and in any case the question is 
too doubtful for these passages to be relied upon as evi- 
dences of Jewish conceptions regarding the Messiah. 

The Fourth Book of Ezra abounds with distinct 
Messianic allusions, but the significance of these is im- 
paired by the strong probability that they are, if not 
of Christian origin, at least of post-Christian date. We 
must entirely agree with Mr. Drummond in placing the 
book in the Flavian rather than in the Augustan era, for 
the plain reason that the whole plan of the vision im- 
plies a period not merely of national depression, but 
of absolute desolation and dispersion. The chronologi- 
cal argument, however, on which he partly relies, 
appears to us untenable. It seems as impossible to 
interpret the two wings in the celebrated vision of the 
eagle, one of which devours the other, of any persons 
except Caracalla and Geta, as to understand by the eagle 
itself any other entity than the Roman Empire, or 
by the second wing any other individual than the second 
Cesar. Mr. Drummond’s objection that Commodus 
must in this case be classed among the ephemeral 
sovereigns may be obviated by omitting Caligula from 
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the list, and introducing Clodius Albinus. The supposed 
prophecy will then be found to correspond with the 
utmost nicety to the incidents of the writer’s time, and 
we may confidently attribute it with Gutschmid to the 
reign of Elagabalus. It is no objection that the ruling 
Emperor is prudently left unnoticed; nor can we see 
why Gutschmid should have allowed the previous ap- 
pearance of the lion rebuking the eagle to be a difficulty 
in the way of his hypothesis ; since, although the lion 
is clearly identified with the Messiah, his appearance is 
not made in the Messianic character. The quotation of 
the book by Clement, however, shows that it must in 
the main be earlier than the reign of Elagabalus, and 
that the vision of the eagle must be an interpolation. 
The end of the first century A.D. is a very probable date 
for the remainder, the admittedly spurious portions 
excepted. We are by no means confident that the 
author was not a Christian, and can hardly help 
fancying that he was acquainted with the Apocalypse 
of John. 

The Sibylline Oracles formed the theme of a learned 
article in the Edinburgh Review, almost contemporaneous 
with the publication of Mr. Drummond’s volume. The 
conclusions of the two writers are generally in harmony. 
Some of these deliberate, but eloquent and innocent, 
fabrications, are evidently of Jewish, some as evidently 
of Christian origin. Five of the twelve books, according 
to their editor, Friedlieb, belong to the former class, and 
range from the middle of the second century before 
Christ to the third century after him. The earliest 
alone of these has any important bearing on the question 
of the Messianic idea in pre-Christian times, and this 
needs to be purified from all kinds of interpolations. 
The genuine portion contains some of the most un- 
equivocal Messianic enunciations. The same may be 
said of the Psalms of Solomon, probably composed about 
48 3.c., the only pre-Christian work in which the antici- 
pated redeemer is called Christ. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell on the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, and other minor writings of this 
class, or to analyse the patient investigation and repro- 
duction of the Messianic belief, aided by reference to 
Talmudical sources, which occupies nearly a half of 
Mr. Drummond’s work. He concludes, as was to be 
anticipated, that nothing in Jewish scripture or tradition 
justified belief in a superhuman Messiah, and that con- 
sequently the Christ of Christian mythology, no more 
than the Jesus of Christian history, corresponds to 
Jewish aspirations and expectations. On the narrow 
ground of the letter, accordingly, Judaism has in every 
~~ the best of the controversy. But the letter killeth 
and the spirit giveth life—a lesson which Christianity 
has taught and forgotten. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JOHN BRIGHT. 


The Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright. By William 
Robertson. Rochdale: Published by the Author. 

The writer of this volume says in his preface that he 
is @ newspaper reporter, who has lived at Rochdale, Mr. 
John Bright’s birthplace, for the last seventeen years. 
The reason he gives for undertaking to write Mr. 
Bright's “life and times,” a premature title, we hope, 
for many years to come, is that he has “ from time to 
time heard erroneous statements made respecting the 
Bright family, not only in other towns, but even in 
Rochdale.” Mr. Robertson, therefore, thought that 
“correct information concerning that family could not 
fail to be valuable and interesting to the public,” and 
“with this object he consulted many of Mr. John 
Bright’s old schoolfellows and intimate friends, and 
has also been favoured with authentic information from 
family sources.” But this would only account for some 
thirty pages of the book. For the remaining 500, “he 
has diligently searched various newspaper files, and 
carefully read all the reported speeches of Mr. John 
Bright from the earliest times, and has selected from 
these many passages which are worthy of attention, 
not only as examples of oratory of the highest order, 


which do not pretend to historical weight. 


but also on account of their intrinsic value as political 
truths.” 

If the result of Mr. Robertson’s labours were judged 
by a tolerably high biographical standard, some severe 
things would have to be said, if anything were said at 
all. It is not that Mr. Robertson can be accused of 
having sought to minister to a taste for personal gossip. 
His book does not intrude indecently upon Mr. Bright's 
private life; it would be more interesting, re ps, 
though more reprehensible, if it did. He has not 
abused the confidence of any of Mr. Bright’s friends to 
publish facts or documents such as are properly held 
sacred during a man’s lifetime. It is not in this 
direction that Mr. Robertson’s faults lie. He errs 
chiefly through simple tediousness, through iege. | 
anecdotes and then carefully rubbing the point o 
them, through dwelling upon irrelevant and uninterest- 
ing local details, through essaying fine writing of too 
commonplace a nature to be good even for a smile. 
With regard to Mr. Robertson’s account of the “times” 
of Mr. John Bright, this consists merely in extracts from 
Mr. Bright’s speeches with thin connecting nae 

n the 
course of Mr. Bright’s political career, which dates from 
1843, he has spoken effectively on many questions. 
Perhaps the most perfect specimen of his oratory, one 
which may: go down to posterity oenang the very highest 
achievements of oratorical genius, is his comparatively 
recent speech on the Burials Bil]. But there are two 
topics with which his name will always be more inti- 
mately associated—the Anti-Corn Law agitation and 
the Crimean War. It is clear that Mr. Robertson is not 
the man to narrate in worthy terms Mr. Bright’s share 
in these great events. ’ 


The facts which Mr. Robertson has searched out about 
the Bright family, and publishes apparently with autho- 
risation, are the most interesting as they are the most 
novel part of the volume. We have not before seen it 
noted that there is Jewish blood in the stock from 
which Mr. Bright had his origin; among the many 
eminent men they contributed to the various nations of 
Europe, the Jews may claim to have some share in Mr. 
Bright. It appears that one of his ancestors, respect- 
able Quaker farmers, married ‘a very pretty Jewess, 
named Martha Jacobs,” and the persistent physical type 
may still be traced, by more than fancy, in some of her 
descendants, though not in the great orator. Mr. John 
Bright’s father, Jacob Bright, was a cotton manu- 
facturer in Rochdale, a self-made man, and a man of 
very remarkable character. In the days of Mr. Bright’s 
unpopularity, a ramour went abroad that he was, in the 
conduct of the business which he inherited, a very hard 
master. The calumny was refuted at the time by Mr. 
Bright’s workmen, and Mr. Robertson shows how much 
the reverse of hard were the traditions of the house. 
Mr. Jacob Bright seems to have been an employer of the 
most patriarchal kind, treating every person who worked 
for him as if they were members of his family, showing 
the utmost consideration for their moral as well as their 
material comfort and elevation, and not hesitating to 
distribute judicious pecuniary assistance as well as good 
advice. There is much that is charming in the following 
account of the old man. 


He stood high in the opinion of his workpeople as a kind and 
considerate employer. On winter nights, with a large lantern in his 


hand, and wrapped up warmly in a thick overcoat, he would stand at. 


his mill gates, giving directions to the respective men to superintend 
the children on their way home. If he heard the slightest cough in 
the mill, out came Spanish juice from his pocket, and the sufferer 
received a lump sufficiently large to subdue the most stubborn cough. 
One of his regulations was that when any of his workpeople became 
infirm through age or disease, and had not, from unforeseen circum- 
stances, been able to provide for such contingencies, he pensioned 
them off; but the majority of his workpeople received such a 
high rate of wages that in old age large numbers of them were 
enabled to live with the utmost comfort. Here, for instance, is the 
statement made by one workwoman: “ My husband and myself 
worked for Mr. Jaceb Bright 22 years in his mill. In fact, we never 
worked for any person else, and we have saved as much as 2. a 
week, and now we have got nineteen cottages of our own to support 
us in our old age. He always treated us and all his workpeople 
with the greatest of kindness, and studied our comforts.” Sixty 
years ago it was customary in the majority of mills to have straps 
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hung up in the various rooms for the convenience of overlookers to 
beat the children who did not attend to their work, or misc»nducted 
themselves; but Mr. Jacob Bright would not allow such an instru- 
ment of punishment introduced into his mill, or the children to be 
beaten. If any misbehaved themselves they were given into the 
charge of a good-tempered Quaker, named James Brierley, and 
og on the stairs until they showed some signs of repentance. 

r. Bright abhorred whistling while at work, and often used to sa 
to an offender “thou had better go on to the Common and finis 
thy whistling.” If a workman entered the marriage state he would 
always increase the wages two or three shillings a week, and en- 
joined upon his workpeople that 

‘“‘If you would have the nuptial union last, 
Let virtue be the bond that ties it fast.” 


He kept an old man, named Joshua Haigh, in the warehouse, to 
instruct the children in reading, writing, and arithmetic during 
working hours, and the instruction thus imparted proved of great 
service in after years, and laid the foundation of success in lie. 
On the premises a watchman’s clock had been placed as a check upon 
the watchman going his rounds, during the night, and a watchman, 
named Ned Grindrod, often got into “hot water” with the 
manager, Mr. Jackson, with respect to neglecting to visit the 
clock every quarter-of-an-hour. Mr, Bright, hearing “ Ned” blamed 
for neglect of duty, addressing the manager, told him that he 
wished the inventor and the clock were tied on his back, as 
there would not have been one on his premises but for the 
manager. The workpeople thoroughly understood the weak points 
of Mr. Bright’s nature, for when they wanted a special holiday they 
would send a deputation of children employed in the mill, and the 
children were never known to fail. He would never give an old 
pair of boots to a person in distress, but present him with an order 
for a new pair. A reformed drunkard, a woollen weaver, who 
resided hear the National School, Redcross Street, once got up a 
subscription for the purpose of buying himself a wig, for the alcohol 
he had consumed, he said, had destroyed the roots of his natural 
hair and made him bald, and he waited upon Mr. Bright for a econ- 
tribution. Mr. Bright, after glancing over the names of the sub- 
seribers, and finding that the whole of them were poor people, 
declined to contribute unless the whole of the money was returned 
to the donors, and this being done, he purchased an excellent wig 
for the reclaimed bacchanalian. é 


Mr. Robertson gives several anecdotes of Mr. Jacob 
Bright, all of which present him in a pleasing light as 
a shrewd, kindly, just-minded man—local traditions 
thoroughly worth preserving. The following is one of 
the most characteristic, and seems to show that some- 
thing more than the features survived in the descendants 
of the ‘“‘ handsome Jewess.” 

Pigs have an inveterate habit of rooting up the earth, which 
seems as natural to them as grunting, but they are more partial to 
garden soil than to that of a common, and the porkers of Mrs, 
Anne Jones, of Whitworth Road, always preferred Mr. Bright's 
garden to Cronkeyshaw Common. Samuel Sheriff, the coachman, 
after continual annoyance, got angry one day, and in chasing the 
pigs out of the garden struck one of them a terrific blow on the 
back with a stick, whereby it lost the use of its hind-quarters. 
Mrs. Jones’s suspicion fell upon the irate Samuel, and she made a 
complaint to Mr. Bright. Now the coachman knew that only 
another pair of eyes than his own had witnessed the incident, and 
knowing well the impartiality of Mr. Bright, he attempted to persuade 
the owner of those eyes to say that at the time he had been looking 
another way. James Tweedale, the witness, was not the man to be 
so persuaded. Mr. Bright sat in judgment, with Ann on the right and 
Samuel on the left, the disabled pig being placed in the middle. 
James Tweedale’s station was between the complainant and defen- 
dant. The evidence was heard, the coachman “found wanting,” 
and judgment thus delivered:—‘ Ann Jones had done wrong in 
allowing her pigs to trespass after continual warning, but the coach- 
man had no right to strike the pig, and must take the consequence.” 
The porker was ordered to be killed and divided into two parts, the 
defendant to take the hind part and pay the complainant for it at 
the rate pork was then selling. Mrs. Jones was gratified, Samuel 
had something to eat for his money, and both were mutually con- 
tented with Mr. Bright’s Solomon-like decision. 


Mr. Robertson rather lays stress upon his “anec- 
dotes,” very rightly claiming for anecdotes a great 
illuminating power as regards character. His anecdotes 
about Mr. Bright’s boyhood are not copious, and we 
trust that if Mr. Robertson has more at his command 
he will have the good taste not to publish them. Mr. 
Bright seems to have been a boy of a very healthy sort, 
vigorous and generous, with no alarming precocity, 
although a female phrenologist predicted his future 
greatness from an examination of his “bumps.” It is 
well known that Mr. Bright did not receive what is 
called a classical education, a fact which we by no means 
join Mr. Robertgon in regretting. Mr. Bright, as it is, 
approaches much nearer the classic standard of oratory 
than any of his contemporaries; there is a fine sense of 
proportion in his speeches which is as eminently 


“Greek” as that shown by Demosthenes himself; 
but being one of the greatest orators of this or any 
other generation, he proves how purely indigenous 
the highest type of oratory must always be. Any 
superinduction of foreign scholarship would certainly 
have weakened rather than increased Mr. Bright's 
power, by interfering with the natural directness of his 
—~ to his audience. The kind of scholarship which 
alone could help him he seems to have pursued from a 
very early age—an acquaintance with the works of 
English writers. Perhaps there is something in the 
criticism of his schoolmaster, who, according to Mr. 
Robertson, used to mutter as he read Mr. Bright’s 
earlier speeches, “‘ Too strong, John, too strong;” but 
to anyone who looks back at those speeches now, the 
impressive fact is not the excessive strength of the 
language, but its perfect adaptation to the effect which it 
was desirable at the moment to produce upon his 
audience. Phrases here and there might be specified 
which account for the odium attached to Mr. Bright’s 
name in the earlier part of his career; but taking the 
speeches as wholes designed to accomplish particular 
ends, the reader is much more struck with the marvel- 
lous fitness of the means. 

Mr. Bright’s first appearance as a public speaker was 
at the early age of nineteen, and then, as ever afterwards, 
he threw his whole strength into the preparation of 
what he meant to say. Mr. Robertson has been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a record of one of his first ap- 
pearances in public, from a friend who walked with him 
to the Friends’ Meeting-House, where the speech was 
delivered :— 


“I think [the narrator says] it was his first public speech, at all 
events in such connection. It was very eloquent and powerful and 
carried away the meeting, but it was elaborate and memoriter. On 
our way back, as I congratulated him, he said that such efforts cost 
him too dear; and asked me how I spoke so easily. I then took the 
full advantage of my seniority to set fully my notions, which I need 
not repeat here except this, that in his case, as in most, I thought it 
would be best not to burden the memory too much, but having care- 
fully prepared and committed any portions when special effect was 
desired, merely to put down other things in the desired order, leavin 
the wording of them to the moment. Years rolled away. I h 
entirely forgotten the name of the young ‘Friend,’ when the Free 
Trade Bazaar was held in London, One of those en for it— 
Mr. Baker, of Stockport—calling on me, asked if I had called on 
Mr. Bright. I said I had not been able to attend the meetings, 
and did not personally know him at all. He replied ‘ You must, for 
I heard him say that you gave him his first lesson in public speak- 
ing.” I went to a subsequent meeting and recognised the young 
‘Friend’ of 1832.” 


The advice seems to have taken root in Mr. Bright’s 
mind, and Mr. Robertson thus describes the méans which 
he took to perfect himself in oratory :— 


Mr. Bright, after receiving the information from the Rey. John 
Aldis, altered the course of his studies in preparing his speeches. 
He drew up a short synopsis of his subjects, wrote out the peroration 
in full, and first delivered his speeches in the warehouse of his 
father’s mill, before Mr. Nicholas Nuttall, a workman, so that he 
might criticise them and point out any defects. Mr. Nuttall 
resided in Chadwick’s houses, opposite Mr, Bright’s present resi- 
dence on Cronkeyshaw, an old house which at one time was the resi- 
dence of a manufacturer named Taylor, and had been evidently a 
place of some consequence in its day, as it is built strongly of stone, 
with a formidable-looking porch. Mr.- Nuttall in early life was a 
flannel manufacturer at Littleborough, but through bad trade had 
been reduced in circumstances, and accepted the situation of ware- 
houseman at Mr. Jacob Bright’s mill. e had received a pretty 

education, and was well read in most subjects. He would 
listen attentively to Mr. Bright, who in some parts of his speech 
wound his auditor up to such a pitch of excitement that he could 
be heard ejaculating, ‘‘ Capital, John, capital!” or he would be seen 
laughing at some amusing expression that tickled his ears, but he 
was never so far carried away as to forget to point out the weak 
parts of the speech. 


All this shows that an orator is made as well as born, 
and goes to confirm Charles Dickens’s idea that genius 
means attention. Taken in conjunction with the cir- 
cumstance that in one of his early efforts Mr. Bright 
broke down in an attempt to bring in the simile of the 
upas-tree, it should be an encouraging fact for aspiring 
orators, at the same time that it shows them that no 
amount of genius will suffice for success without unre- 
mitting labour. 
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A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 


Hi of the Indian Navy. By Charles Rathbone Low, 
itnges Late Indian Navy. Se Two Volumes. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 


There is, perhaps, hardly an English reader out of a 
hundred thousand for whom the occasional announce- 
ment that the Supreme Government are ‘‘contem- 
plating a reconstruction of the Indian Navy,” can be 
said to possess the slightest interest, either from the 
view point of history or of contemporary politics. The 
subject is one upon which even the vast majority of 
Anglo-Indians entertain. but the vaguest notions. They 
have heard of the “Bombay Marine,” and the “ Bengal 
Marine,” which are usually disposed of in six lines of 
annual administration reports; and Anglo-Indian jour- 
nalists occasionally become merry over the shortcomings 
of a service which, even on official authority, “ contains 
not a single good steamer fit to go to sea even in 
moderately rough weather.” Thus lately wrote a 
Lieutenant-Governor in the Bengal “ Marine,” adding 
that “on a recent occasion, after a gale, it was found 
necessary to hire private steamers to communicate with 
the pilot stations, and to scout for the light vessels 
which were missing.’ The Bombay side, however, 
shows an improvement in this state of things. One or 
two vessels of the old navy still do duty in the Persian 
Gulf and at Aden: the Indus “flotilla” is useful for 
mercantile purposes ; and the splendid harbour of the 
most beautiful city of the Hast—destined to be the im- 
perial head-quarters of India, some day—is defended 
7 two turretted monitors, the Magdala and the 

byssinia, not to mention some half-dozen forts in 
@ more or less finished condition. But no adequate idea 
can be formed of the old navy from the marine service 
as it now exists, nor even as it was during many years 
before 1863, when its flag was hauled down in Bombay 
harbour; and the institution itself, like the Company’s 
army, was abolished (and it was said) for ever. Most 
people would, no doubt, imagine it to have been merely 
a section of the Royal Navy told off for special duty, 
like the present ships of war, at what is called the East 
Indian station. Yet the Indian Navy was as distinct 
from the Royal Navy as the Company’s English and 
Native armies from the Guards and the English regi- 
ments of the line. For nearly 200 years after 
1613, when the infant navy came into existence at 
Surat—then the only English settlement in India—it 
was the Company’s and not the Royal flag which was 
usually seen in the Indian and Persian waters. The 
Bombay dockyard turned out at least 250 vessels of 
various descriptions between the years 1736 and 1860; 
and many of them—like the Liverpool, Calcutta, 
Malabar, Ganges, Wellesley, Cornwallis, and Meanee 
were splendid vessels of from seventy-four to eighty-four 
. ‘They were built of Indian teak; were famous 
or their strength and durability; the shipwrights 
appear to have been chiefly natives, and the greatest of 
all the “master-builders” was a Parsee of Surat— 
named Hoomusjee Rustomjee—whose descendant, we 
believe, still holds the like honourable position in the 
Bombay Marine. This was the navy which, during the 
earlier years of Anglo-Indian history, performed feats of 
valour as great, perhaps, as almost any of which even 
the Royal Navy can boast ; and which, after the era of 
wars and annexations, and even before it, rendered 
services im the work of geographical surveying, such as 
have never been surpassed. It was, in fact, the Com- 
pany’s ships, much more than the Company’s troops, 
which helped to lay the first foundations of the Indian 
Empire. 

Considering, therefore, the achievements of this great, 
and in many ways singular, institution, it seems strange 
that so little has hitherto been popularly known in 
regard toit. Still more strange was the conduct of the 
very persons who were in the best position to enlighten 
the world on the subject—the authorities at the India 
Office, through whose vandalism, as Lieutenant Low 
sightly calls it, the records of the Indian Navy were, in 
1860, almost all “reduced to pulp.” The difficulties in 


the path of our historian may, therefore, be easily 
imagined. However, epee force of enthusiasm and 
indomitable energy—laborious research among the re- 
cords of ation tnistestagnagihates from old Hakluyt to 
Kaye, among the hidden treasures of the British Mu- 
seum, and the little that was left of them at the India 
Office, as also by inquiry among surviving officers of the 
service—Mr. Low has been enabled to collect an :enor- 
mous mass of information, which he has admirably 


digested in the space of 1,100 pages. It is the first ~ 


history of the Indian Navy that has been presented to 
the British public. The work is a most valuable addi- 
tion to contemporary literature, and will be cer- 
tain to maintain its place as a standard work 
whatever additions or embellishments future writers 
may contribute to so interesting a subject ; for, spite of 
its minuteness of detail, and the variety and complexity 
of the matter, the story is easy to follow, and, in many 
parts of it exceedingly picturesque. The narrative of 
the voyages immediately subsequent to the formation of 
the first East India Company in 1599 is particularly 
interesting, and full of the romance which we associate 
with that great period. Up to 1613, and indeed— 
though in a less degree—for years afterwards, the his- 
tory of the Company was simply that of piracy under 
the guise, or rather the name, of commerce. The ships 
of the Portuguese—then the chief Huropean Power in 
the East—of the Dutch, of the native maritime states, 
were impartially looted by captains of the stamp of 
Hawkins, Middleton, and Best; and it is amusing to 
read how the gentlemen-buccaneers bargained among 
themselves as to their respective shares, before even 
beginning the work of “‘romaging” the Indian ships. 
And the. enormous profits which these old captains 
brought home to their employers, the managers and 
shareholders of the new Company! These were seldom 
below 100 per cent., and they often amounted to triple 
or quadruple the rate. Asa specimen of their style of 
doing business, take the sale, in England, for thirty-six 
thousand pounds, of a cargo of cloves, which originall 
cost only a twelfth part of that amount. Under suc 
circumstances it could hardly be expected that the 
Londoners of the time would enquire too curiously into 
the way by which the cloves had been got at. For the 
first twelve years, too, the voyagers kept clear of the 
Indian mainland, extending their operations to the Red 
Sea, and the Eastern Archipelago. It may be observed, 
in passing, that the first and third were apt to be con- 
founded in the popular imagination ; at all events, Fulke 
Greville, whom Queen Elizabeth authorized to report 
on the status and prospects of the infant Company, 
actually identified Ceylon with Sumatra ! 

At last, the first step towards a settlement on the 
western coast was made in 1607 by Hawkins, an officer 
of the Indian Marine,—which, indeed, may claim the 
distinction of having inaugurated, in his person, the 
long and illustrious line of Indian “ political agents.” 
He was, it seems, the first Englishman to visit the Court 
of the Great Mogul; and it is not altogether withont a 
feeling of emotion that one reads Mr. Low’s account of 
the rough sailor’s first interview with the Emperor 
Jehangir, at Agra. Imagine him kneeling at the foot 
of the throne, beseeching the Imperial protection for his 
countrymen against the all-powerful Portuguese, and 
praying for permission to establish a trading depdt at 
the port of Surat—a depdt, block of warehouses, or, in 
Indian parlance, “ godowns,” destined to grow into a 
mighty empire, with an English ‘‘ Empress” created 
for it by an Anglo-Hebrew earl, who wields a more 
stupendous power than all the Jehangirs, Akbars, and 
Arungzebes. As with the Indian Army and the civil 
administration, so with the Indian Navy, success was as 
often owing to the divisions of enemies as to its own 
heroism. Its golden opportunity came when the Portu- 
guese had rendered themselves odious to the natives, 
and hopelessly offended the Imperial Government, which 
rewarded the English for their naval victory over the 
former at Surat, in 1612, by granting them permission 
to start new factories in Bengal and Scinde, and to 
organise a fleet for the protection of their own and His 
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Majesty’s commerce. The half-dozen or so vessels built 
at or brought to Surat in 1613 were the germ of that 
Indian Navy which, in succeeding generations, produced 
some of the best men-of-war afloat. The ‘‘ Grab ser- 
vice,” it was named, after the small and outlandish- 
looking craft of which it was at first composed. The 
next stage in the process of growth was the fortification 
of Surat. Then followed the alliance with Shah Abbas 
of Persia, and the consequent overthrow of the Portu- 


guese in the Gulf; and in a few years the Company’s 


own navy was able to sweep the western coasts of India. 
The most famous sea-fight of this early period occurred 
at the Comoro Islands, between four ships under Captain 
Joseph and a Portuguese squadron under Admiral 
Meneses, on its way from Lisbon to Goa. The story, 


as told by the Rev. Edward Terry, an eye-witness, is 


most quaint, picturesque, and characteristic of the age. 


The scene vividly presents itself to one’s imagination— 
the huge Carrack (the admiral’s flagship) dwarfing 


the biggest English ship almost to the proportions of a 
pinnace, and answering Captain Joseph “ with her wind 
instruments,” while the English “saluted with their 
trumpets,” taking, likewise, the precaution of sending 
their sailors up the rigging, by way of demonstrating to 
the enemy that they were stronger than they seemed ; 
the admiral vowing he would never quit his ship, the 
captain swearing he would “ sink by his side or compel 
him.” The stately ships, all canvas, cannon, and 
bunting, slowly bobbing and mancuvring about one 
another, were anticipating the amenities and the polite 
attentions which the opposing forces observed towards 
each other at Fontenoy. Thus, Mr. Terry narrates how 
the Portuguese admiral used, when the darkness came, 
to hoist “a light on his poop,” by way of letting the 
enemy ascertain his whereabouts, and arranging for 
another set-to in the morning light. How curiously 
reads the intimation that the English commander or- 
dered “the cooper” to give each Jack tar “a good cup 
of sack;” and also the anecdote that the ship’s tailor 
rammed his flat-iron into a cannon already loaded, and 
directed the gunner to send it as a present to the Por- 
tuguese. Bang went the cannon, flat-iron and all; but 
“a great bullet” from some one among the huge 
Oarrack’s erew of 700 men instantly repaid the compli- 
ment, with the heroic tailor’s life. 


LAMB’S POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


Poetry for Children. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by 
R. H. Shepherd. London: Chatto and Windus. 

The deep interest connected with anything written by 
Lamb, “the frolic and the gentle,” as Wordsworth so 
justly called him in his exquisite regret for his lost 
friends, was in itself sufficient to insure a warm recep- 
tion for the republication of the long-lost ‘ Poetry for 
Children’ written by himself and his sister for William 
Godwin’s little publishing venture. There is no need 
to repeat here the history of these poems, of their 
disappearance and recovery. If the interest which 
attaches to newly-discovered fragments of favourite 
authors be frequently little justified by the nature or 
merits of the matter discovered, this is certainly not so 
in the present instance. The ‘Poetry for Children’ 
is veritable treasure- trove, because it includes 
some poems which deserve to be ranked with the 
best and brightest that Lamb ever wrote. When one 
reflects, too, upon the difficulty of the task which Lamb 
and his sister had ‘set themselves, the wonder at 
their success grows great. The old bachelor and the 
old maid writing poems for the delight of children is a 
quaint and pleasing picture. On the other hand, there 
is something ghastly in the reeollection that these 
poems, which must rank among the best ever dedicated 
to youth, were written by a woman who had killed her 
mother in a fit of insanity, and by a brother who had 
devoted his life to watching over her. 

That the genial, gentle soul of Lamb should, from its 
own sweet, childlike simplicity, have much in common 
with children and all things young was only natural, 


but mere affection would not have been enough for his 
task. It was his intensely sympathetic nature, the most 
genuinely sympathetic of its time in all probability, 
which at once placed him in companionable communion 
with all that was loveable in life, and brought with it the 
privilege, not otherwise to be obtained, of ae eee 
children, There are many who, loving children with 
their heart and soul—of those who do not love children 
there is no need to speak—can never get within the 
magic circle of their understanding, can never share in 
or appreciate their childish hopes, and fears, and fancies. 
It is not an art, and not to be acquired, this faculty of 
comprehending the child-mind ; the spirit of cameraderie 
with childhood may no more be obtained by predetermined 
study than a man may increase his stature by mental 
operation. One need not be of necessity a Charles Lamb, 
a Victor Hugo, or a Lewis Carroll, to have this gift, but 
without this gift let no one hope to write an ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland’ or an ‘Art d’étre Grand’pére,’ or 
‘Poetry for Children.’ One great merit in ‘ Poetry for 
Children’ is that the Lambs address: their youthful 
readers as if they were little men and women. Child- 
hood is not, cannot be, endowed with all that ca 
city for good and that immaculate virtue with 
which it is so often accredited; there are merits 
in mankind as well as defects of which it has no 
conception, while, on the other hand, it is just as 
often deformed by all the vices its age permits of as 
the maddest Caligula or craftiest Machiavelli of them 
all. Charles Lamb’s large and liberal spirit was not 
content to recognise only merits in the children for 
whom he wrote so well; and the lines at the end of the 
poem on “ Charity,” 
But a child that gives half of its infantile store 
Has small praise, because small self-denial, 


show that he saw and recognised, to some degree at 
least, both sides of his subject. This perception of 
defects in children is also to be found in the “ Broken 
Doll,” probably by Mary Lamb, the first verse of which 
runs— 

An infant is a.selfish sprite ; 

a i of that? the anne delight 

ich Irom partici 10 

Is quite unknown them young things 

We elder children then will smile 

At our dear little John awhile, 

And bear with him until he see 

There is a sweet felicity 

In pleasing more than only one, 

Dear little craving selfish John. 
“Perhaps,” said Lamb, in writing to Coleridge, “‘ you 
will admire the number of subjects, all of children, 
picked out by an old bachelor and an old maid. Many 
parents would not have foundso many.” This is, indeed, 
one of the most remarkable features of the delightful 
little volume. The eighty-four poems are almost all of 
a kind eminently calculated to attract the interest and 
remain in the minds of children. Sweet and easy of 
rhythm, delicate but never trivial, sincere but never too 
deep for juvenile intelligence, they always avoid the 
extremes of either flattering the youthful audience to 
which they are addressed into an absurd self-conceit 
and exaggerated belief in their own importance, or 
frightening and wearying them by pompous or ponderous 
moralities, while they have the especial merit in a child’s 
book that they are easily committed tomemory. Indeed 
they are models of what children’s poems should be, of 
which, except in Christina Rossetti’s “ Sing-Song, 
we have since had practically no examples, and after 
the time-honoured and all-valuable “‘ Nursery Rhymes.” 
they are the safest and most worthy book to be placed 
upon the shelves of the children’s library. 

Many of the best of these poems were in 
Mylius’s ‘ First Book of Poetry.’ Among the most 
interesting of the recovered poems may be mentioned 
“Neatness in Apparel,” an adaptation suitable to 
children of that advice of Polonius to Laertes, the whole 
of which was so dear to Schopenhauer; “The Lame 
Brother,” a tender and touching poem, which must 
surely be the work of Lamb; the poem “Toa Young 
Lady on being too fond of Music,” which comes curiously 
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to"a generation which loves, or pretends to love, music 
above all the arts. There is, of course, considerable 
difficulty in deciding which of the eighty-four poems 1s 
to be included in the one-third of the whole claimed by 
Charles Lamb, and which given to his sister, and any 
decision must of course depend much upon guesswork, 
but a little intelligent appreciation of the man and the 
woman will greatly help matters. The poem called 
“‘ Parental Recollections” may safely be attributed to 


Lamb :— 
A child’s a plaything for an hour ; 
Its pretty tricks we try 
For that or for a longer space, a 
Then tire, and lay it by. 
But I knew one that to itself 
All seasons could control ; 
That would have mocked the sense of pain 
Out of a grievéd soul. 
Thou straggler into loving arms, 
Young climber up of knees, 
When I forget thy thousand ways, 
Then life and all shall cease. 


The poems which may fairly be attributed to Mary 
Lamb are all marked by a greater feebleness both of 
style and thonght, and a more strongly marked effort 
after moral effect. Among the narrative poems which 
form, as they should form, a large part of the book, it 
is more difficult to decide; but the story of “ The Boy 
and the Snake,” a very pretty version of a story which 
appears in an altered form in one of Hacklinder’s best 
novels, is in all probability by the brother rather than 
the sister. She, however, appears perhaps to best 
advantage in her narrative poems. The story of 
David in the Cave of Adullam, for example, is rendered 
into simple, easy verse very successfully. 

In only one instance does a poem at all soar above 
the level of the intellects to which it is addressed. This 
is, however, the case with “ The Breakfast : ’’— 

A dinner-party, coffee, tea, 

Sandwich or supper, all may be 

In their way pleasant. But to me 

Not one of them deserves the praise, 
That welcome of new-born days, 

A breakfast, merits ; ever giving 
Cheerful notice we are living 

Another day refreshed by sleep, 

When its festival we keep. 

Now although I would not slight 
Those kindly words we use, “ Good night,” 
Yet parting words are words of sorrow, 
And may not vie with sweet ‘Good morrow,” 
With which again our friends we greet, 
When in the breakfast-room we meet, 
At the social table round, 

Listening to the lively sound 

Of those notes which never tire, 

Of urn or kettle on the fire, 

Sleepy Robert never hears 

Or urn or kettle; he appears 

When all have finished, one by one, 
Dropping off, and breakfast done. 

Yet has he, too, his own pleasure, 

His breakfast hour's his hour of leisure ; 
And, left alone, he reads or muses, 

Or else in idle hour he uses 

To sit and watch the venturous fly, 
When the danger’s piléd high, 
Clambering o'er the lumps so white, 
Rocky cliffs of sweet delight. 


There is an easy-going thorough epicureanism about 
this poem, in its intense appreciation of the pleasures of 
breakfast, which is certainly foreign to the mind of 
infancy. The delightful plea for laziness and late break- 
fasting, contained in the last twelve lines, belongs not 
to the mind or mood of childhood, but it is full of a 
deep philosophic truth which will endear itself to many 
in whose memories it should take lasting impression as 
the best expression of long-cherished feelings. The 
poem is a little religion to those who find breakfast, 
whether late and lively, or late and lonely, but late, at 
any rate, the pleasantest meal of the day. The meaning 
to eo upon the word “late ” has undoubtedly altered 
a good deal since the days of Charles Lamb, but the 
feeling remains the same, though the hour which arouses 
it be different. The believers in the breakfast-cultus 
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say with some truth that dinner is but a necessity of 
life, that man eats dinner to live, not lives to eat dinner; 
that supper, the only real rival of breakfast, has gone 
from a generation that could not appreciate its oppor- 
tunities ; that afternoon tea allows of small talk, but not 
of conversation, which can only really be enjoyed ata 
breakfast. Anda late breakfast, mind you, no hasty 
meal seized in the grey morning hours, but a leisurely 
late breakfast that shall dispense with the modern sham 
of luncheon and at which the wit shall be brightest, the 
sympathies readiest, the emotions most attuned, when 
all things shall be talked of, when everyone shall be 
interested, and where no one dare be dull, or which, if 
spent alone, shall be full of that lazy luxury, so well 
understood by him in Horace, who did not scorn to 
spend a solid part of his day stretched under the green 
arbutus, or by the smooth head of some sacred stream— 
the best classic substitute for the Utopian meal we talk 
of. This is the plea of these idealists, and they thank 
the kindly-hearted Elia because he was the first and best 
to understand this as he was ever ready to understand 
all that life has companionable or contemplative. 


HOVELACQUE ON LANGUAGE. 


The Science of Language. By Abel Hovelacque. Translated by 
A. H. Keane, B.A. London: Chapman and Hall. 1877. 
(First Volume of “ The Library of Contemporary Science.”) 

There is certainly room for a new series of scientific 
treatises such as Messrs. Chapman and Hall have 
announced under the- title of ‘‘ The Library of Contem- 
porary Science.” The certainty is guaranteed by the 
fast-increasing tendency of the public mind towards 
some understanding of the processes and results of 
modern scientific inquiry in every department. Even 
apart from practical utility, the subject possesses very 
high interest, and while some will study with an eye to 
business, many will read for pleasure and extended in- 
formation. One series need not exclude another here ; 
the field is wide, and the treatment may be indefinitely 
varied by different hands. If other series have had the 
better chances of that exemplary early bird that is pro- 
verbially said to catch the worm, still “The Library of 
Contemporary Science” has by no means slumbered so 
long as to be altogether too late in coming forth. 

The volume on “ Language,” now before us, forms the 
first instalment of the series. At the first blush, it 
occurred to us that the lead was perhaps a little un- 
fortunate ; at any rate, the rest of the promised volumes 
seemed to be free from some objections that immediately 
started up against this one. For instance, probably no 
other member of the series, we imagined, would suffer so 
severely from its French origin. The whole series is origi- 
nally French. Good men, no doubt, are mentioned among 
the contributors, and we assume that the translators will 
also prove to have been well chosen. Let it be granted, 
further, that it is well for Englishmen to become ac- 
quainted with modern scientific investigation in the 
form that it has assumed in France. Still, after full 
allowance for suchlike considerations, the series remains 
somewhat heavily weighted in the race for public sup- 
port. In the present case, there is no question of the 
capacity of the author, who edits the Revue de Linguistique, 
nor of the fidelity of the translator, who has long been 
known as an eager and well-equipped student of 
language. The fact is, that the material basis of the 
illustration of linguistic principles ought to be found 
in the language whose words and their vicissitudes are 
most familiar to the student; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that English words afford the best 
examples whereon to base the instruction of Englishmen 
in the science of language. Professor Whitney was 
right when he took up a piece of simple English a 
thousand years old, and patiently compared it in detail 
with the curiously different forms of modern times. 
Mr. Peile has shown how an instructive text may be 
found in two or three random lines of Shakespeare. 
These are good examples to follow; and we confess to 
an expectation that M. Hovelacque would draw his 
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principles from a bit of old French, or perhaps Latin ; 
an excellent process for such as know Pend but one 
that seemed to us not so likely to be excellent for English 
students. 

An ignorant misconception of the situation, M. 
Hovelacque would say. For, putting aside one or two 
introductory and concluding chapters, the whole book 
consists of a classified enumeration of the languages of 
the world, with some general information regarding 
each. The classification is the convenient familiar 
division into monosyllabic, agglutinating, and inflec- 
tive; and though the space is rather limited, the author 
contrives to pack in a good deal of useful and interest- 
ing matter touching some of the inner peculiarities as 
well as the external history of tlie various languages. 
And so far as it goes, this is right and proper. But, 
we must insist, it is very insufficient. We are quite 
aware that M. Hovelacque industriously expounds in his 
first chapter that linguistics is one thing and that the 
science of language is another and different thing. We 
might not refuse to accept the distinction as just in the 
abstract ; but, in the present position of the science, the 
practical necessities of the student demand the union 
of the two—the one as the handmaid of the other. The 
principles must be led up to by the inductive process of 
a comparison of individual concrete facts. The con- 
templation of isolated roots, or the putting of two roots 
together somehow and beholding what comes of it, is 
not all that is wanted. For Englishmen it is not well 
to begin with Chinese roots; the science of language, 
like charity, should begin at home. It should start with 
an examination of the facts patent to every reader, co- 
ordinate these according to essential agreements under 
general rules, and these again under still higher prin- 
ciples; then we are ready for the classified exposition. 
If M. Hovelacque has not been made to teach philology 
to English readers on a basis of French examples, he 
has done worse. Pupils approaching the study in his 
pages would, we fear, make little more satisfactory pro- 
gress than the devil is said to have done in Basque. 
According to M. Hovelacque, ‘“‘a proverb preserved in 


the north of Spain pretends that the devil himself 


spent seven long years amongst the Basques without 
succeeding in understanding a single word of the 
language.” 

We should have been pleased to be spared the neces- 
sity of adverting to the author’s persistent obtrusion of 
some of his crotchets, whereby the general effect of the 
work is not a little weakened. His vituperation of 
etymology is reiterated and unmeasured. “ But what 
is etymology ? We have already explained that it is a 
mass of fictions and delusions, an intellectual trifling, a 
constant defiance of the most rudimentary principles of 
method ”—and so forth. On the same indiscriminating 
principle, what shall escape vilification? Assuredly 
not the science of language itself. Yet in the next 
breath the author probably castigates some hapless 
inquirer who has seemed to be working on unscientific 
methods. Again, Mr. Hovelacque, belonging to the 
advanced school of anthropologists, urges with vigorous 
persistence that language is purely a physical science ; 
and he is severely sarcastic on some alleged writers 
who have dared to touch the science of language without 
having ever set foot in an anthropological museum. 
Such writers may defend their conduct as they best 
can; we shall content ourselves with remarking that 
even setting foot in an anthropological museum is not 
enough to keep an ardent speculator in the true scien- 
tific attitude. For M. Hovelacque himself asserts, even 
aggressively, the doctrine of the original plurality of 
languages and of races. Mr. Keane has done much for 
the value of the book by corrections and additions 
interpolated in the text as well as appended in foot- 
notes ; and nowhere are his remarks more necessary 
than on the author’s final speculative conclusions. Mr. 
Keane justly asserts that, in the actual state of the 
science, philology can affirm no conclusions whatever in 
favour either of plurality or of unity of languages and 
races. 

Mr. Keane has added various other improvements, 





and notably a good philological map. But, with all this, 


we can hardly think that the publishers have put their 
best foot foremost this time; and accordingly we will 
not hold them to their word when they offer the 
present volume as a fair sample of the series. We will 
not prejudge the series, but cherish hopes that special 
disadvantages will not exert such strong influence in 
tlie coming volumes. 


MR. FARRELL’S “ LECTURES.” 


The Lectures of a Certain Professor, By the Rev. Joseph Farrell. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

A note to the chapter on Montaigne, in Mr. Walter 
Besant’s charming volume ‘The French Humourists,’ 
begins thus :—“ People like best to. read something just 
a little above their ordinary stratum of thought. Hence 
you get a sort of pyramid of popularity, at the base of 
which is Tupper. Next to him comes A. K. H. B.” 
The contemplation of this pyramid has begotten in many 


otherwise harmless persons a desire to become themselves 
part of so stately a structure; and acting upon this im. 
pulse they have passed from the condition of inoffensive 
insignificance to that of disagreeable self-assertion. The 


latest victim in this wise is the Rev. Joseph Farrell, who 
announces himself as ‘‘a Professor of the Inexact Sciences 
—whatever they may be; for I confess I have not yet ex- 
hausted their scope.” When one comes upon this in the 
third page of a book one may form a pretty shrewd 
guess at what one has to expect. It seems afterwards 
quite in the natural order of things to meet with para- 
graphs beginning “ Not so sad a thing, O Juvenis!”’ 
and “‘ Even to thee, O Senex! ” and with witty references 
to “ Doctor Greekroots.” “It will be manifest by this 
time,’’ observes our author, immediately after these last 
brilliant sallies, ‘‘that Iam a dreamer.” We confess 
that our dull perceptions would have failed to make 
this out. Dreams are generally regarded as having in 
them some imaginative quality. We have, we think, 
once heard them described as the shadows of waking 
thoughts, but we shrink appalled before the vision of 
vapidity suggested by the application of this definition 
to the dreams of “a certain Professor.” The Professor 
himself, however, is clearly convinced that whatever else 
he may be he is specially distinguised as a dreamer, and 
is kind enough to tell us how he first began to make “ in- 
cursions into dreamland.”” When a child he fell in with 
a volume of the ‘ Lives of the British Poets,’ and reading 
of “blind old Milton” and other personages whom he 


delights to speak of ina familiar manner, just as the | 


hero of ‘Happy Thoughts” delighted to talk of “old 
Jeremy Bentham,” he became convinced that he too 
would be a poet. Presently he felt assured that -he 
would be a dramatic poet, but it is sad to learn that the 
only result of these aspirations is “a whole deskfal of 
unfinished manuscripts.” But though he abandoned his 
dreams of ‘poetic glory, our author did not see why he 
‘should not keep a hobby for occasional riding.” He 
would.like above all things to leave behind him a book 
like Elia’s, ‘a book in which the writer would not 
appear so much the author as the friend and the com- 
panion of the swect hours of rare holidays.” We can 
hardly think that the writer’s ambition in this respect, 
modest as it is, has been yet fully gratified. Let us dip, 
however, here and there among a certain Professor's 
pages, and see what has come of his desire to emulate 
the writers whom he admires. 

Turning first to his chapter, or essay, or lecture, “ about 
books,” we learn with interest that “almost his earliest 
plaything was a book,” a fact which may possibly throw 
some light on the character of his present production. 
He likes the books best that deal with character. He 
wishes to tell his readers “ this about Shakspeare. To 
anyone who has read a play of his only once, the most 
natural, nay, I believe the only natural opinion to form is, 
that he is a vastly overrated man.”” When, however, you 
bring the experience of a lifetime to bear upon it, you 
begin to see that ‘‘there is more in it than you are 
capable of taking out of it.” Passing from this to the 
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’s discourse “ about culture,” we find that the 
oh in truth not a great poet, and that “ not even 
his admirers would venture to claim for him a place in 
the first rank.” Mr. Browning “can enter into the 
dead past, and make it live again after a fashion, 
but you are always conscious that the animating 
spirit is the spirit of Browning.” George Eliot 
“has evident glimpses of a lofty ideal which she has 
never been able to carry out.”” As to Mr. Swinburne, 
“it is sad to think that so much sweet music should 
have been lavished upon thoughts that would better 
become a lost spirit than a human being.’ This will 
perhaps be enough at a time of the Professor’s literary 
criticism, and we may now pass on to his remarks 
“about life.” With singular candour he opens a second 
discourse on this subject with these words :—“ Having 
hit upon a title for a paper under which so much may 
be included, it will not be surprising to anyone that I 
should continue to make it the vehicle for such thoughts 
as will serve to make up another paper.” There is 
something so charming in the simplicity of this avowal 
that we are not disposed to quarrel with the bad 
grammar in which it is clothed. And indeed, when the 
Professor has confessed that his purpose is to collect as 
many so-called thoughts as will serve to make 
up another paper, one may well be thankful that 
the series of papers has not stretched to the crack of 
doom. One feels that there is the less reason why it 
should ever come to an end when one is admitted a 
little farther into the secrets of the Professor’s method. 
“TI begin usually with some definite thought, though 
not with any very definite purpose; but after a little 
time I give my mind free play; one thought suggests 
another, and there is no knowing into what strange 
regions of speculation my pen may lead me.” It would 
be curious to discover, if one could, what is the precise 
cause of the attraction which this bald disjointed chat, 
this babbling of petty personal matters, undoubtedly 
has for a certain class of readers. Mr. Besant’s general 
definition is excellent, but one would like, if it were 
possible, to go a little more into detail. Probably the 
conviction that if this is the way in which books 
are made it must be easy enough to make them 
may have something to do with the favour with 
which such strange twaddle as that above quoted is 
received. What is perhaps more difficult to under- 
stand is the frame of mind in which aman who says that 
he has outlived the illusions of youth can persuade him- 
self that it is worth while to write down and to print 
such things. There is something portentous in this ; and 


' the power of assuming such a mood may well be envied 


by weaker brethren who at times suffer from a sus- 
picion that their writing may have a trace of dulness or 
vapidity. 

Tn another passage of his Lectures the Professor tells 
us that ‘“‘a man’s best work reveals to fine insight a 
man’s ideals, which, whether he has written out in 
colours more lasting than printer’s ink, whether he has 
realised in solid fact of character, remains to tell.’’ This 
marvellous sentence is the last straw. We can only 
point to the singular illustration of ‘wheels within 
wheels” in the existence in the book of a chapter “‘ About 
the Commonplace,” and shut the volume in despair. 


FIELD PATHS AND GREEN LANES. 


Field Paths and Green Lane i i : 
his Savon — By Louis J. Jennings. London 

There is a breeziness and freshness about this pleasant 
volume which will commend it equally to dwellers in 
town and country. Mr. Jennings writes simply and 
easily, with a purpose, and without a moral. He takes 
his reader with him in his rambles through the by- 
ways of Sussex and Surrey, bidding them stop and 
enjoy this old church, or that ruined castle, or rambles 
with them through the deserted streets of Winchilsea and 
Old Rye, along the moat sides of Odiham and Hurst- 
monceaux, or, again, along the more familiar Hog’s Back 
or Ranmore Common. In all places he finds something 


appropriate to say, someth:.:. ‘-esh to point out, some- 
thing worthy to describe. ; 

There have been dozens of books of walking tours 
written in which the smell of the lamp overpowers 
altogether that of the green fields, and where the 
work of the bookmaker is more apparent than the ardour 
of the tourist. Mr. Jennings’ volume leaves quite a 
different impression on the reader. He relates what 
passes before his eyes, and what he hears with his ears ; 
and because one and the other interested him, he has 
the belief that they will alike interest those who go 
along with him, though they may be the many and the 
slenderly provided with cash and clothes: He is a 
cheering companion, too ; for whereas most travellers, in 
their desire to make the world admire their nerve and 
muscle, relate hairbreadth escapes and miraculous 
journeys, and thus deter all would-be competitors, Mr. 
Jennings says that a pocket compass, a handbook, a 
couple of daysof freedom, and a few shillings, suffice to 
give to everyone who chooses the same amount of enjoy- 
ment as he found in his rambles in Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex. The author, too, is not only more companion- 
able, but he is also more cheerful than most of the 
holiday ramblers who commit their journeyings to 
paper. He is not always depreciating his own country 
and climate at the expense of some far-off, and to most 
people unattainable, Elysium. All the walks he de- 
scribes can, he declares, be taken at any month of the 
year; and, although his experiences are not limited to 
this hemisphere, he is ready to declare that, in spite of 
all that is said adverse to the English climate, it is not 
only possible, but extremely pleasant, to go forth at all 
seasons of the year. 

It is worth while just to follow him on one or two of 
his excursions, and if possible to inoculate others with a 
desire to follow his example. For those who are 
amateurs of the past, and care to see how life still 
struggles on in some forgotten old corner of England, 
beyond the range of railways, and far away from 
fashionable resorts, let them get to Rye and Winchilsea, 
both famous in their time, but now scarcely known save 
as names to the students of history. Despite the well- 
meant efforts of Mr. Planché and Mr. Basil Champneys, 
the crumbling ruins of Camber Castle, built by 
Henry VIII., the red-tiled roof of the Cinque Port 
Rye, a flourishing town which often attracted the 
attention of the French during the long wars of the 
Middle Ages, and the picturesque Friars’ Church at Win- 
chilsea, still remain unvisited and practically unknown, 
albeit Hastings and St. Leonards, with their thousands 
of idle, listless visitors, are only twelve miles off. To 
those fond of ecclesiastical architecture, Sussex offers 
numerous examples, and none more attractive than the 
churches at Crowhurst and Etchingham. Unhappily, 
the tower of the former has recently been ‘“ restored” 
in that pagan fashion which makes devout people often 
feel that religion amongst those who follow its practices 
most sedulously must be dead. The thorough 
religious sentiment which guided the hand and pene- 
trated the heart of those who designed our churches in 
the so-called dark ages is now apparently lost for ever, 
and as with religion reverence is departed, so we cannot 
even have the decency to leave their work untouched, 
but must debase it by the infusion of the spirit of our 
age. But if Crowhurst Church tower has suffered from 
the children of Time, its noble yew tree has been 
respected by the Mighty Master. Whilst the “big 
trees’’ of the Yosemite Valley are considered big indeed 
if they measure eighteen feet round the trunk, the 
Crowhurst yew measures nearly twenty-seven feet. Its 
age has been variously estimated from 1,200 to 3,000 
years, but even with the shortest estimate it has outlived 
every other institution in the land; and although, like 
many younger institutions, it begins to show signs of 
decay, it still bears green branches and carries a noble 
head. Etchingham Church, although much out of 
repair, has at least escaped the sacrilegions hands of the’ 
restorer, and still can show what an old baronial church 
in its grandeur could have been in Southern England 
The present building dates from the fourteenth century’ 
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essays upon the Arthurian legends generally and the 
Laureate’s poems in particular, neither are they critical 
reviews upon the poems as poems; they aim neither at 
historical research nor the passing of strict critical 
judgment, but rather at philosophically and thoughtfully 
enquiring into their purpose and result. The author 
proposes to “ take a rapid survey of each idyll in detail, 
noting such points as, belonging more properly to the 
idyll in question, may seem to require attention, and 
then to examine the whole from a more general stand- 
point as a single work of art.’’ The result of this 
method of procedure is a very thoughtful and cultivated 
series of essays, or rather dissertations, upon each of Mr, 
Tennyson’s Arthurian poems, in which a great many 
fresh thoughts are uttered and ingenious theories sus- 
tained. The way in which Mr. Elsdale traces tho 
different seasons of the year through the whole series of 
poems is clever and correct. When Mr. Elsdale says, 
however, that the Idylls “ constitute essentially one long 
study of failure,’ his words are unguardedly chosen, 
and are susceptible of more than one interpretation. 
On the whole, Mr. Elsdale’s book is one of the best that 
have so far been written upon any of the Laureate’s 
works, It does not, to begin with, err by rushing into 
extremes; we have neither the blind adulation made 
use of by some of Mr. Tennyson’s admirers, nor, on the 
other hand, the unreasonable railing characteristic of 
certain of his opponents. Mr. Elsdale is no partial 
critic; he is quite alive to the many defects of the 
‘Idylls of the King,’ and points them out with justice, 
but at the same time with moderation. While doing 
full justice to Mr. Tennyson’s unrivalled descriptive 
powers, some of the best examples of which are to be 
found in this Arthurian series, he is equally sensitive to 
the prominent demerits of the whole work, and recog- 
nises many faults which prove its unfitness as an 
Arthurian epic. Few people seem able to preserve their 
equanimity when writing of Mr.Tennyson. Mr, Elsdale 
has done so, and for this reason his studies, unlike so 
many books devoted to the consideration of Mr. 
Tennyson’s works, are worth reading. 


Dante’s Hell. Translated into English Tierce Rhyme. 
By Charles Tomlinson. (S. W. Partridge and Co.)— 
It would perhaps be a little rude to a translator to say 
that his preface is the most interesting part of his work, 
but Mr. Tomlinson must forgive us on the ground that 
his preface is not only interesting but valuable. It 
contains a careful and critical account of all the impor- 
tant translations of Dante into English verse, most of 
which are reviewed with fairness and accuracy by Mr. 
Tomlinson, though he of course arrives at the ccuidldaldn 
that there is room for another translation yet. There- 
fore he presents us with a translation in which, to use 
his own words, ‘an attempt is made to combine the 
three essential properties of literalness, form, and spirit, 
in which respect it differs from all other translations ; 
for if some are literal they do not preserve the form, 
and if others have the form they are not literal.” He 
adds that it seems to him ‘‘ impossible to catch the spirit 
by any system of paraphrase that has hitherto been 
adopted.” Mr. Tomlinson’s audacious aspirations are, 
on the whole, very fairly authorised by his workman- 
ship. What may be called the test-passage, that at the 
end of the fifth canto, which tells the story of Francesca 
da Rimini, is very well rendered. We quote from the last 
lines :— 

We read one day, for delectation’s sake, 

Of Lancelot, how love did him compel: 

Alone were we ; nought made suspicion wake. 
Full many a time that reading did impel 

Our eyes to meet and paled each face the while ; 
What conquered us, one point alone can tell, 
When we were reading of the longed-for smile, 
Which such a noble lover kissed of yore, 

This one who ne’er from me is separable, 
Kissed me upon the mouth, trembling all o’er: 
Gallotto was the book, and he who writ, 

That day we read within that book no more. 


This is perhaps as well as it could be done under the 


conditions. ‘‘Nought made suspicion wake” is an 
awkward substitute for the direct simplicity of “e 


and many of its monuments are coeval with the church. 
Five hundred years ago, Etchingham Church was sur- 
rounded by a moat, a peculiarity seldom met with in 
this part of the country. 
After the old churches comes the turn of the feudal 
castles; and in his division of his walks, as well as 
their objects, Mr. Jennings has displayed equal fore- 
sight. Pevensey, Hurstmonceaux, Bodiam, are names 
which in themselves evoke a hundred memories, from 
William the Conqueror to John Sterling, each with 
its special beauties and associations. Mayfield Palace is 
less known to thé tourist than the Vatican or the 
Borghese, yet is as staunch an upholder of Catholicism 
as either of them, and far more charming externally. 
It was here that St. Dunstan lived for a short time, and 
it was here that the devil, who had made such an un- 
pleasant acquaintance with the saint at Glastonbury, 
renewed the intimacy, and was received with the same 
amount of scant courtesy. It may be that the Satanic 
nose was only once between the saint’s pincers; but 
the story is related with equal vehemeuce in both 
Sussex and Somersetshire, though the former alone at 
Mayfield can produce the actual tongs with which the 
inhospitable act was performed. Mayfield Palace has 
passed through many hands and seen many strange 
changes since St. Dunstan’s day. For generations it 
was a favourite palace of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Edward I. was a frequent visitor, and, long after 
him, Elizabeth, and again, in more recent days, the 
present Queen; but of the old palace little now remains, 
and it is chiefly for its church and an old timbered 
house that the village is worthy of a visit. Every now 
and again, whilst walking through Sussex, Mr. Jennings 
comes upon quaint old villages of this type, and of such 
are Alfriston and Wilmington, where the traveller in 
search of the picturesque, who not unfrequently turns 
his back on his own country in the belief that all in it is 
barren or ugly, will find as much to interest him as in 
a village of the Harz or a Certosa of the Apennines. 
Coming nearer home, the charms of Haslemere and the 
Hindhead, Leith Hill and the Holmwood, Dorking and 
the Vale of Albury, afford Mr. Jennings pleasant excur- 
sions and the texts for much delightful prosing. We 
wish perhaps that from the top of Leith Hill, whence, as 
he truly says, a view unrivalled in any country is to be 
obtained, his mouth had not been so filled with blessings 
on the lord of the manor. Had he but opened his 
eyes, or had his acquaintance with the neighbourhood 
been of a longer standing, he would have noticed the 
scandalous and persistent encroachments upon the 
common which the present proprietor of Wotton is 
making. In the course of a few generations, should the 
present policy be adopted by the next heirs (which God 
forefend), the tourist and tired Londoner will be only 
able to reach Leith Hill and the tower dedicated to all 
lovers of fine views by the special grace and per- 
mission of the lord of Wotton. The Society which is 
supposed to take charge of the rights of the public, or, 
failing it, the champion of the rights of restricted com- 
moners, might find in what is going on on the southern 
slopes of Leith Hill a fine field for its energy and dis- 
interested zeal. It is unfortunate that we should have 
to quit so pleasant a book as Mr. Jennings has managed 
to make with such homely materials, with the reflection 
that so much of what he has enjoyed may no longer be 
within the reach of such as he, but it is some compensa- 
tion to reflect that those who come after us, although 
they may be debarred from the free use of Leith Hill 
and many of the pleasant lanes, and paths, and commons 
where Mr. Jennings has strolled unchecked, will be able 
to turn to his book and learn what'theirancestors had 
within their reach, and for the most part neglected. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Studies in the Idylls. By Henry Elsdale. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—The idylls on which Mr. Elsdale has 
written these studies are of course Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls 
of the King.’ The studies are not, however, elaborate 
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senza alcun sospetto”’ ; nor does the line “ esser bacciato 
da cotanto amante”’ give any authority for the feeble 
“ of yore,”’ sompéiiel by the demands of rhyme. It 
may be urged that it is rather hard to choose the most 
difficult passage in the whole poem for criticism, but the 
strength of a translation is somewhat like the strength 
of a rope, best judged of by its weakest part. It will be 
remembered that this passage was amongst those at- 
tempted in the original metre by Mrs. Oliphant in her 
recent book on Dante, and the result was certainly 
not so happy as Mr. Tomlinson’s. We have not com- 
pared all Mr. Tomlinson’s version with the Italian 
text line for line, but where we have instituted a com- 
parison, the work seems quite up to the level of this 
passage, by no means absolute perfection, but deserving 
to rank among the best that has been done. The diffi- 
culties in the way of introducing Terza rima into English 
are very great, and Mr. Tomlinson has combatted them 
bravely and successfully. 


Saunters in Social By-ways. By Malcolm Doherty. 
(Remington and Co.)—The author of this book, who 
takes as his motto the same line from Terence which 
stands on the fly-leaf of Eber’s new novel, the too-mach 
quoted “ Homo sum: humani nihil a mealienum puto,” 
proves his fellow-feeling by publishing, and in some 
cases republishing, some chatty, pleasant articles on 
subjects of a very varied character, from the Grande 
Chartreuse to the prisons of Paris; from the Sussex fig- 
orchards to needle-making. The account of the Grande 
Chartreuse is interestingly and agreeably told, though 
the writer seems to be unaware that there is a poet 
named Matthew Arnold, one of whose finest, most 
deeply-thoughtful poems is devoted to this melancholy 
monastery. The paper on “ Valentine’s Eve in the 
General Post Office” gives an amusing idea of the 
labours the popular custom causes the Post Office officials. 
As a rule, the articles are all instructive and well 
written, quite up to the level of ordinary newspaper 
articles of the kind, and are very fair specimens of the 
hap-hazard kind of literature which conveys a good deal 
of desultory information in a not unpleasing manner. 
It may not, for example, be generally known that the 
Sussex fig-orchards have attracted to this part of our 
island the Italian beccafico, the fig-eating bird of the 
Roman Campagna. 


Hermione. A Tragedy. By Charles H. Hoole. (B. 
M. Pickering.)—The number of little poets whose 
works Mr. Pickering publishes is every year very great, 
and the books are generally more remarkable for their 
typographical beauty, and for the meritsof their paper and 
bindings, than for the excellence of their contents. The 
present dainty little volume is no exception to the rule 
of goodly appearance which governs all the poetical pro- 
ductions of Mr. Pickering’s press, but the poem itself is 
rather above their average literary merit. The treat- 
ment of the Orestes and Neoptolemus legend differs 
considerably from the version to be found in the ‘ An- 
dromache’ of Euripides—the only classic drama left to 
us with which it has any analogy—and it has the 
solitary advantage over “‘our Euripides the human ”’ of 
presenting the daughter of Menelaus in a more agree- 
able light than that in which he has given her to us. The 
argument is, briefly, that Neoptolemus, on his return 
from Troy, has carried off Hermione, the betrothed of 
Orestes, to Delphi, and intends to marry her by force. 
A mysterious stranger arrives at Delphi; this stranger 
of course proves to be Orestes, who kills Neoptolemus 
and rescues Hermione. The execution of the poem is 
careful, and there are many commendable passages. It 
belongs to the better class of University poems on Greek 
subjects by cultured authors with a cultivated taste for 
verse. 


Pontius Pilate: a Drama ; and other Poems. By Jeanie 
Morison (Mrs. Campbell of Ballochmyle). (Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.)—-There is a good deal to be said for 
Pontius Pilate, which the authoress of this poetical 
drama, of which he is the central figure, scarcely takes 
into account. But there is some merit in her poem, 
and some originality in its leading features. We know 


very little of the later life of Pontius Pilate, but ac- 
cording to Eusebius he was banished, and died about 
38 a.p., and his spirit, according to popular legend, is 
still supposed to haunt Mount Pilatus, on the Lake of 
Geneva. Jeanie Morison, however, imagines him im- 
prisoned in Rome, in the company of a faithfal Christian 
wife, Procla, for thirty years, until he is liberated on the 
occasion of the burning of Rome by Nero. After wit- 
nessing some of the persecutions of the Christians, he 
wanders, repentant, to Switzerland, and drowns himself 
according to approved tradition. A dreary little drama 
about the Inquisition in Spain, and a few short religious 
poems, conclude the volume. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The extracts from Mr. Nassau Senior’s notes of con- 
versations with M. Thiers, recently published in the 
Fortnightly Review, have been followed by extracts from 
the same diarist’s notes of conversations with M. Guizot. 
For some unexplained reason, the year in which these 
latter conversations were held is not stated, although 
the month and the day are given. It must, however, 
have been after 1859, for references are made to the 
Italian War, and the return of the French troops, “ with 
a great respect for the Austrian soldiers; ”’ and it cannot 
have been very long after, for M. Guizot seems to have 
told his visitor that French military men treated the 
Prussian army “ with contempt,”’ as “a militia.”” The 
arrogant conviction with which M. Guizot repeated this 
opinion of the French military man is in the same key 
with most of the remarks here recorded. They show 
generally more intellectual pride than intellectual in- 
sight. It would not be easy to produce a more uniform 
collection of half truths intensely enunciated as whole 
truths. Whether we take M. Guizot’s estimates of men, 
or his political views, we find the same dogmatism and 
narrowness of vision, clear enough in some one parti- 
cular direction, but confined in its operation within iron 
walls of prepossession and prejudice. He talked with great 
freedom to Mr. Senior about his contemporaries, always 
with the same affectation of exhausting and summing-up 
a character, and always with the same practical result 
of dwe'ling upon a fraction of the character as if it were 
the whole. We may quote as a specimen his remarks 
on English statesmen in general and Lord Aberdeen m 
particular :— 

After dinner we had a fire. Guizot stood before it and talked of 
some of the eminent men whom he had known. He began by the 
English, and put Lord Aberdeen as a diplomatist at the top. 

“The great fault,” he said, “of the English statesmen is, that 
they speak only with reference to their English hearers, and act 
only with reference to English interests or English opinion. Lord 
John Russell favours the expulsion of the Italian sovereigns, 
because they are under Austrian influence, and Austria is unpopular 
in England. Peel called our conduct in Otaheite ‘an outrage,’ in 
order to please the missionary public, without reflecting that the 
use of such language by the leader of the House of Commons was a 
much greater outrage than the dismissal of an English missionary 
from an island under French protection. 

“Now Aberdeen never fell into this fault. He was a citizen of 
the world. He knew the interests and the feelings of foreign 
nations, and consulted them. He never cut knots, he untied them. 
He never lost his temper. Though he could not bear contradiction 
in the House of Lords, he was tolerant in his cabinet. He has 
often said to me, ‘ We had better talk no more on this question to- 


day, or we may render it insoluble. A week hence, when we have: 


both thought it over, we will reenr to it.’ Three times during his 
ministry there were questions which menaced a quarrel. They 
were Otaheite, the right of search, and Morocco. If Peel had been 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs they would have led to one. On 
the other hand, if I had had to negotiate in 1840 with Aberdeen, 
the Eastern Question would have been amicably arranged. Syria 
would have been quiet under Mchemet Ali, Mehemet Ali and his 
successors would have been put under restrictions which would 
have prevented the misgovernment of Egypt, and the calamities 
ee reette the rupture of the entente cordiale would have been 
averted. 


All that M. Guizot says about Lord Aberdeen’s large- 
ness of view and patient reasonableness is true, and he 
might have added that, if Lord Aberdeen had been 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1840, he would 
not have stirred up troubles in the East to embarrass 
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the English Government; but it is a one-sided estimate, 
and takes no account of the want of decision which be- 
longed to the excess of Aberdeen’s fine qualities as a 
statesman. It was not to be expected that M. Guizot 
would appreciate Lord Palmerston’s good points. But 
indeed he does not seem to have had a good word to 
say for anybody or anything except Lord Aberdeen 
when Mr. Senior interviewed him. Of the French 
people he had the greatest distrust, and he lamented the 
weakening of Russia and Austria, because it left France 
without an equipoise. This was his idea of a broad 
European and not narrowly patriotic policy, a curious 
contrast to M. Thiers’ principles of action. The best 
thing in Mr. Senior’s notes, amidst the heap of ill-natured 
paradoxes, is an anecdote of Lamartine, told by M. 
Cornelis de Witt, Guizot’s son-in-law. 

“When Lamartine,” said C. de Witt, “‘ was in power, he used 
to jot down indiscriminately hints for his poems and hints for his 
administration. In a paper containing among other things a list of 
prefects was found the word ‘ David.’ 

“*M. David therefore appeared in the Moniteur as prefect, and 
Lamartine’s secretary came to him to ask M. David's address. 
Lamartine was sorely puzzled. The name certainly was there, but 
he could not tell why. At last he recollected that he had put it 
down as a memorandum of some allusion to King David, to be intro- 
duced into a ‘ meditation.’ Soa notice appeared in the Moniteur 
nominating A. B. a prefect in the place of M. David, ‘appelé a 
d'autres fonctions. ” 


The article on Famines and Floods in India, by 
‘‘Philindicus,”’ is dated “‘ Bengal, November,” but it 
deals with Mr. Bright’s speech at Manchester in 
December, which seems to show that another hand has 
been at work on it since it reached this country. This 
bringing of the article up to date is to be regretted, 
because the adaptor has inserted conclusions which it 
does not fairly bear, with which, indeed, its facts, figures, 
and recommendations are flagrantly at variance. The 
gist of Mr. Bright’s speech was to recommend irrigation 
as a panacea for famine in India, taking no account of 
the fact that India is a wide word, and that what is a 
good thing in one part of India may be useless and 
wasteful in another. “Philindicus” is more specific, 
the substance of his advice as regards irrigation being 
that Government ought to do more for irrigation works 
in Southern India, where on certain river basins it has 
proved a splendid success. In particular he urges that 
funds should be allowed for the energetic prosecution 
aud completion of the Kistna works. But “‘ Philindicus,” 
if we regard as his only those portions ‘of the article 
which it was humanly possible that he could have 
written in November, says nothing to justify his adaptor 
in claiming him as a supporter of Mr. Bright, in urging 
the English people to back up Sir Arthur Cotton in 
every irrigation project that he may recommend. We 
showed three weeks ago that Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
projects in Bengal had not been a success, be- 
cause they were not suited to the circumstances 
of that part of the country. “Philindicus” says 
nothing about the Bengal irrigation works, and 
he recommends other precautions against famine than 
irrigation. A large part of his article is occupied with 
tracing the evils of the disappearance of woods in Bengal, 
and with urging energetic plantation in suitable 
districts. In fact, he represents this as the chief object 
of his article, “ to ask attention to one of the most crying 
of the evils now afflicting Southern India, i.e. the 
increasing desiccation of the country from the reckless 
destruction of its trees and forests.’ Further, so far 
from joining with Mr. Bright in his strictures on the 
Government for its attending to railways to the neglect 
of irrigation, he insists upon the importance of railways 
for the prevention of famine. If Mr. Bright had possessed 
the same gift of prevision as “ Philindicus,” and had 
read this article before it was written, he might have 
profited by the following sentences :— 

Of the want of communications in Southern India I have said 
nothing, because this subject has been so exhaustively treated by 
Sir Arthur Cotton. What he prophesied on this head a quarter of 
a century ago came true in the Orissa famine, and has again proved 
true inthe present Madras famine. On the one hand, thousands of 
bags of rice now lie rotting on the Madras beach which the railway 
is unable to carry to districts crying out for food. On the other 


hand, millions of quarters of wheat are unsaleable on the banks of 
the Upper Mahanuddy and its affluents, while the population of 
England, according to the Zimes, will probably pay oan amounts 
to twenty millions sterling additional for their next year’s bread. 


Why did not Sir Arthur Cotton warn Mr. Bright of this 
before he committed himself to a denunciation of railway- 
making in India as a purely selfish policy, which had no 
object but the maintenance of our power over the 
population. 


Blackwood’s never adopted the bellicose tone of some 
of the Conservative journals, and its article this month, 
entitled “The Fall of Plevna: Peace or War?” goes 
strongly in favour of the moderate section of the 
Cabinet. “It seems to us,’’ the article runs, “ that 
before any English politician allows himself to be led 
away by anticipation of evil into advocating a policy of 
war, he ought to turn to Lord Derby’s despatch of May 6 
of last year, and study an instrument by which the 
whole country is solemnly bound.” After reviewing the 
terms of this despatch, and Prince Gortschakoff’s answer 
to it, the writer goes on to say :— 

Such being our relations to Russia with regard to this war, it is 
obvious that although a policy of watchfulness and readiness is 
necessary, this country ought to reject any counsels which, in a spirit 
of undue panic, would urge adeparture from the settled lines of its 
policy. en with regard to our relations to Turkey, it is admitted 
that the Turks have no claim upon us that we should interfere one 
moment before our own vital interests are affected. We came under 
no engagement in 1856 to the Turks to defend their territory. We 
did agree with France and Austria to answer their call to arms for 
that purpose; and a Liberal Government actually proposed in 1871 
to extend a similar authority to the Turks themselves! But it was 
quite clear, if not from the first, at all events from the agitation of 
last autumn, that Austria preferred to cast in its lot with Germany, 
in preference to relying upon the tripartite treaty. France was 
never very enthusiastic about the Crimean War, and de¢lined to 
renew her responsibilities. Moreover, the counsels (whatever we 
may think of them) which Turkey rejected at the Conferenée, were 
quite as much those of England as of the other Powers. om 
There is no statesmanship in disputing a decision ratified by over- 
whelming force. Ifspoliation is in view, the will of the strongest in 
such a case as this must be acquiesced in sooner or later. No Eng- 
lishman ever dreamt of a single-handed resistance, by, force of arms, 
to the joint will of the Imperial Powers, in reference to principali- 
ties which lie beyond our reach, which admittedly suffer from mis- 
government, and whose condition closely concerns their neighbours. 
A strong condemnation of this war, as an aggravation of admitted 
evils, does not involve a desire for the restoration of the status quo, 


‘**Free Trade or Reciprocity ? ” the title of an article 
in Fraser’s, is one which will shock the more enlightened 
disciples of Richard Cobden, who have tried hard to 
impress the fact that there is no antagonism between 
Free Trade and Reciprocity, but that, on the contrary, 
Free Trade involves Reciprocity—trade cannot be said 
to be free till there is reciprocity. If this be said to be 
a matter tof words, it is a matter of words which do 
injustice to the founders of the doctrine of Free Trade ; 


it is not fair to them that their phrase should be fixed » 


to a more restricted sense than that in which they used 
it, and their principles thus permanently misrepresented. 
Cobden would not have objected to a temporary reim- 
position of our import duties as a means of forcing 
other nations to take off theirs; but he did not believe 
that Free Trade, in the sense of free exchange between 
all nations, could be brought about in that way. 
Besides, he considered that it would be a very costly way 
for ourselves. 

The magazines for January are singularly deficient in 
lighter articles. We do not remember to have ever 
seen such a dull number of the Cornhill. The Gentle. 
man’s Magazine relieves the weight of Mr. Andrew 
Wilson’s disquisition on the “ Law of Likeness and its 
Working,” which louks like a stray article from Mind, 
and Mr. Freeman’s and Mr. Arthur Arnold’s discussions 
of points on the Eastern Question, with some pleasant 
specimens of Dickens’s talent as a writer of verse. 
Temple Bar, with Bret Harte’s Young American Con- 
densed Novel, “‘The Hoodlam Band,” and papers on 
Ross Neil and Mrs. Norton, is more entertaining. ‘ The 
Hoodlum Band” is a burlesque in Bret Harte’s wildest 
style. Blackwood’s gives the conclusion of the “‘ Tender 
Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy,” which ends in 
more serious mood than the first part prepared us to 


expect, 
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VARIORUM NOTES. 
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Tlie Eraminer this year reaches the span of three score years 
and ten fixed by the Psalmist as the limit of human life, The 
years of a paper, however, are not necessarily those of man, 
and we may perhaps be alluwed, with all proper modesty, to 
express a. hope that, in days in which a popular comedy by a 
popular playwright can run for a thousand nights, a paper 
which is approaching its four thousandth, or, to be strictly 
exact, its three-thousand-six-hundred-and-fiftieth number, may 
fairly claim to be still in its prime. 


Lord Shaftesbury has not made himself so ridiculous by his 
quarrel with the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge as his critics would wish to make out. His 
lordship, on the contrary, is simply consistent. Believing, as 
he does, that the Book of Genesis is an historical narrative, he 
logically holds that anyone who questions the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony questions with it the authority of Scripture. We may 
differ from this view, no doubt, but dialectically it is unassail- 
able. Either we believe that the world was made in seven 
days, and that Noah and the animals went into the Ark, or we 
do not. Between accepting the facts as they are stated 
in the Book of Genesis, and rejecting them, there is no 
possible or consistent via media. If we reject them, we are, 
from Lord Shaftesbury's point of view, infidels, and his lordship, 
who has at any rate the courage of his opinions, does not 
scruple to tell us as much. At the same time, however con- 
sistent and logical such opinions may be, it requires, beyond 
all question, more than usual courage to hold them, and more 
than usual Christian charity to give them courteous expression. 
Fortunately, Lord Shaftesbury’s charity is fully equal to his 
courage, and we can hope that his zeal may act as a wholesome 
warning to lukewarm and fainéant Bishops disposed to regard 
“neological views” with undue and improper tolerance. 
Were his lordship Archbishop of Canterbury, lax doctrine and 
unsound views upon the Pentateuch would be far less rife 
than they are; and unless our Bishops are to preserve a sound 
etandard of doctrine, it is not altogether easy to see what par- 
ticular purpose they serve. 


There is, we believe, no foundation whatever for the 
rumours which have of late been industriously put abovt as 
to achange in the editorship of the Datly Telegraph. Since 
that paper passed into the hands of its present proprietors, it 
has always been edited by one of themselves; and,Mr. Edward 
Lawson, who has edited it for some years past, still retains 
supreme control. There are upon its staff—if we may borrow 
a familiar phrase from French journalism—several rédacteurs 
who possess considerable authority, but the directeur en chef 
is Mr. Lawson himself, nor is there the least likelihood that 
he will for many years to come resign his position. 


The Daily Telegraph dénies that it meant war by the ex- 
hortations which it has been giving to its countrymen to inter- 
fere actively on the side of the Turks. The charge of meaning 
war is “false on every lip that utters it—false in every column 
that publishes it—and the public of England well know that 
we are justified in saying this: None can detest war more 
heartily than we do, or hope more earnestly that Great Britain 
may be spared from the necessity of declaring it.’ The 
Telegraph's way of preventing war has long been a recognised 
practice. Although Corporal Nym was loud in his defiance of 
Ancient Pistol, he candidly. confessed to his friend Bardolph, 
“T dare not fight.” But, he added, “TI will wink and hold out 

mine iron ; it is a simple one, but what though ? ” 


The Queen's Theatre should at last have a success, with its 
adaptation of Sardou’s Patrie, which was produced on 
Thursday, if strong situations, a thrilling plot, neat and telling 
dialogue, good acting, and scenery which is magnificent with- 
out being barbaric, can make a success. This much we may 
fairly say of the first night’s representation, which wanted 
nothing but quicker action to vroduce its due effect. No 


praise can be too high for the scenery and the picturesque 
groups; and when these can be arranged quickly enough to let 
the actors proceed without interruption, the play will be 
worthy of the ambition of the Queen’s Theatre to “ localise 
melodrama on the north side of the Thames.” 


Mme. Adelina Patti is now in Florence, where she will 
remain only a few days. After -her engagement here she pro- 
ceeds to Bologna, Rome, and Naples, She has been invited 
to give six representations at Madrid during the festivities of 
the royal marriage; but though offered 120,000 francs, has, 
owing to her engagements in Italy, been obliged to decline the 
offer. 


It must be somewhat of a novelty for Victor Hugo to receive 
any mark of recognition from a French Government of late 
days. Te was made a peer by Louis Philippe, considerably 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and now perhaps he may 
receive the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


The French dramatic author, M. Jules Demoliére, better 
known under his nom de plume of Moléri, has just died, at 
the age of seventy-five. M. Demoliére was the author of several 
plays, of which the best known was the Le Gendre dun 
Millionaire, acted at the Théatre Frangais, in March, 1845, 
which, according to Théophile Gautier, was a work having 
nothing that could interest poets or artists. M. Demoliére was 
secretary of the Provisional Government in 1848, and afterwards 
had a place among the secretaries of the chief of the executive 
power under the government of General Cavaignac. 


Gustave Courbet has not long survived the confiscation of 
his property in Paris, to pay for the re-erection of the Columa 
Vendéme. Courbet was a successful painter, but his connexion 
with the Paris Commune, and his famous act of iconoclasm, 
did much more than his art to make his name well-known on 
this side of the Channel. But Courbet’s connexion with the 
Commune might almost be called a purely esthetic one, as 
indeed his light punishment on the fall of the Communal 
Government served to show. The records of the Commune 
show that, whenever he took any prominent part in their 
deliberations, it was generally on some matter connected with 
art. His objections to the Vendéme Column were rather 
artistic than political; it was its ugliness more than anything 
else which made it seem to him a fit object of destruction. 
In one of the April sittings of the Commune he objected to the 


' appointment of Pilotell as Director of Fine Arts, and in a May 


sitting we find him anxious with regard to the collection of 
antique bronzes belonging to M. Thiers, and pointing out to a 
somewhat indifferent audience their artistic as well as their 
monetary value. One of his most recent acts was the donation 
of some of his pictures to a lottery that was being got up in 
London in aid of the communistic prisoners in New Caledonia. 
As Courbet was born in June, 1819, he was in his. fifty-ninth 
year. 


It seems that certain Parisian booksellers are circulating 
copies of Alphonse Daudet’s last novel, ‘Le Nabab,’ augmented 
by akey explaining who are the real persons hidden under the 
thin disguises of the author. We should have thought a key 
scarcely necessary. It does not require any deep knowledge of 
the Second Empire to recogaise De Morny in De Mora or 
Joliffe in Jenkins, but the spirit of speculation has gone 
rather far in wishing to find a historic prototype for every 
character. 


“There is no disputing against hobby-horses,” says Master 
Tristram Shandy, but he qualifies this admission by declaring 
that, under certain. circumstances, he could wish the hobby- 
horse and all his fraternity at the devil. A’ hobby-horse, 
which is ridden pretty regularly about the end of every old 
year, and beginning of every new one, and which might almost 
be abandoned from henceforward, is that one which is mounted 
in order that its rider may run a-tilf against Christmas 
cards and the trouble and annoyance caused by sending them. 
This equestrian appears in the list regularly every year—this 
year he appears in the guise of an M.P.—and vents his indig- 
nation at the observance of so foolish a custom. But what 
would these grumblers against a harmless and pretty custom 
do? ‘Would they wish for a law rendering it penal for people 
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to wish each other the compliments of the season through the 
medium of the ‘post ? 


We are not a superstitious people nowadays, but there.is no 
reason why, because we do not believe in the aves alites of 
Roman augury, we nee‘ evince our incredulity in any striking 
manner, It is hard to see what harm the poor eagle was 
doing, whose appearance at Windsor so aroused the destructive 
faculties of Prince Christian. Instead of giving “shelter to 
the princely eagle,” Prince Christian had him shot at, and, 
when this failed, bad a trap set for him, in which he sueceeded 
in capturing, not the whole bird, but one of his toes, In 
ancient Etruria, the eagle was held to be a bird of good 
omen, but perhaps Prince Christian only saw in the bird the 
emblem of the advancing Muscovite. 


Mr. Walter, M.P., ina recent speech at Reading, delivered 
to the art students’ class, touched upon the question of pure 
and vicious taste in art, and pointed out the New Opera House 
in Paris as an example of the latter, It is really a pity that 
something could not be done with this building, for it cannot 
be agreeable for the most artistic capital in the world to boast 
the possession of an edifice so frequently held up to popular 
contempt. It is rather to be regretted that some of the 
artists of the Commune, the late Courbet for example, did not 
turn their thoughts ‘to this building while they were about it. 
Curiously enough, this very opera house proved one of the most 
important points of vantage for ‘the Versaillist troops when 
they got into Paris. 


Paragraphs concerning the death of the Pope are in all the 
papers of the world, but the funniest are to be found in the 
land of His Holiness. Z’Ztalie gives an account of one piece 
of gossip that has found currency notwithstanding its extra- 
ordinary nature. According to this rumour only three persons 
have been admitted during the last few days into the presence 
of the Pope. These are Dr. Ceccarelli, Cardinal Simeoni, and 
a private servant, whose sole duty is to tend the invalid. Dr. 
Ceccarelli carries about his person a little box containing the 
instruments and materials necessary for the embalming of the 
body. These precautions have been taken with the following 
object. In case the Holy Father dies, these three will only 
know of his death, The body will be embalmed, and these 
three attendants will continue to pass in and out of the 
chamber, as though nothing had happened during three or 
four days, in order that time may be gained for the nomina- 
tion of a succeeding pontiff, and thus the death of the Pope 
and the nomination of a successor can be announced together. 
Of course the objection to such an arrangement is that these 
steps could not be taken without communication with the 


foreign cardinals. 


Some amusement has been caused through the arrest of a 
strolling singer in Paris, the details of whose career show how 
adverse circumstances will send even the brightest genius 
wrong. This artist had known success in his art so long as he 
remained in the provinces, where managers and audiences are 
not so exacting as in the fastidious city. Not content with his 
triumphs in small towns he one unlucky ‘day yearned for 
an ovation in Paris, and thither bent his steps. But hope told 
the usual flattering tale. He met with cold receptions on all 
sides, while his funds fell lower and lower. At last he felt 
that he must abandon his art for some other, and, falling 
among a gang of “ pickpockets Anglais,” he was persuaded to 
take lessons in their art by these light-fingered gentry. His 
progress surpassed all expectations, and, after a given period of 
study, he was pronounced by a bevy of examiners as a master 
of the art. The other day, however, he was caught. He 
succeeded in extracting a purse containing a large sum of 
money from a lady’s pocket without being noticed by the 
victim, but an inspector saw him, and he was promptly marched 
to the prefecture of police. He made a touching appeal to the 
Judge, on the ground of ‘his past artistic career, adding that he 
only adopted the lower profession of thieving whilst waiting 
for an engagement. But without avail. 


The printer of the famous Book of Mormon has been recently 
making some interesting revelations in the American press, 
from which we learn that the book was a quarto of 580 pages, 





that the contents were subdivided into chapters broken into 
frequent paragraphs, but the verses were not numbered as in 
recent editions, and that upon the title-page of the first edition 
the name of Joshua Smith appears as “author and pro- 
prietor,” the announcement being changed to “'translator’”’ in 
all recent editions, The “copy,” which was brought to the 
priuting-office by Hiram Smith, was in the hand-writing of 
Oliver Cowdery, to whom it was dedicated by Joshua Smith, 
and was without a punctuation mark in the whole manuscript, 
the sentences being all written without capitals or other marks 
to show where one began and the other left off. All the copy 
was returned to Hiram Smith as soon as it was set up. 


The first four folio editions of Shakespeare have recently 
been sold in New York for 4,000 dollars, 


A pension of 5,000 francs has been accorded to Mme. Edgar 
Quinet. 


Mr. Theophile Marzials is occupied in ‘setting to music some 
of the most beautiful lyricsof our modern poets. The first 
of the series, some of the verses of Mr. Swinburne’s “Felise,” 
has been published by Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co, The 
next, which will be shortly published, is the song, “Give Me 
but the Least Excuse to Love Her,” from Mr, Browning’s 
“‘ Pippa Passes.” 


The Athénée Comique has just brought out.a piece in four 
acts and ten tableaux by MM. Busnach and Burani. It is a 
revue, and in a most amusing way parodies many of the lead- 
ing plays at the Paris theatres. There is also, among other 
laughter-stirring scenes, a representation of the laundresses’ 
quarrel in L’ Assommoir, 


The Bouffes Parisiens will shortly bring out a new three-act 
opéra-bouffe by M. Armand Liorat. It is called Le Pont 
d’ Avignon. 


M. Hector Marlot’s novel, ‘La Belle Madame Donis,’ has 
been dramatised by {the author and M. Gondinet for the 
Gymnase. Though striking in many of its situations, the play 
is by no means another of ‘those successes which this theatre 
has become famous for; it fails for the reason that so many 
adaptations fail—the difficulty of rejecting details appropriate 
in narrative, but irrelevant in dramatic form. 


A play by the late Théodore Barriére, that has not yet seen 
the light, will be shortly brought out at the Fantaisies 
Parisiennes. It is in three acts, and of a character likely to 
attract. 


La Case de f Oncle Tom, by MM. Dumanoir and D’Ennery, 
has been revived at the Ambigu, with Paulin Menier and 
Mlle. Tallandierjin ‘the principal parts. 


‘The Life of the World to Come, and Other Subjects,’ is the 
title of a new work by the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore (author 
of ‘Some Difficulties of Belief’), which will be published in a 
few days by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has in the press a new 
work, which ‘will be shortly published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, under the title of ‘Some Present Dangers 
of the Church of England.” 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Buchanan, Harry.—Fernvale. (Crown 8vo.) 8. Tinsley and Oo, 7s, 6d. 

Clarke, Cecil.—The Little Alpine Fox Dog. A Love Story. (Crown 8vo.) 8. 
Tinsley and Co. 7s, 6d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. VII. (4t», pp. 830.) A. and C. Black. 380s, 

Hamilton, Arthur.—Lawrence Loftewalde. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 58. 
Tinsley and Co. 3s, 6d, 

Hare, Augustus, J. C.—Walks in London. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo, pp. 480, 
611.) Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Holyoake, George J.—The Trial of Theism. (Crown 8vo, pp. 256,) Trilbner 
and Co. 4s. , 

Is Russia Wrong? A Series of Letters by a Russian Lady. (Crown 8yo, pp. 
136.) Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 

Jones, Mrs. Henry.—Broad Outlines of Long Years in Australia. (Crown 8v0.) 
8. Tinsley and Co. 7s, 6d. 

Mackinlay, James M., M.A.—Poems. (Small 8yo.) J. Maclehose. 


‘| Morison, Jeanie.—Pontius Pilate. A Drama. f (Crown 8vo.) Daldy, Isbister, 


and Co. 

My Brother Jack. (Square crown 8vo.) Sampson Low and Co. 

Newman, Mrs.—The Last of the Haddons. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8. Tinsley 
and Co, 3ls. 6d, 
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Noake, Major R.C.—The Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. (Small 8vo, pp. 232.) T H E 


C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Platt, James.—Morality. (C 
Co. ls . 

Smith, Hariette.—Irené Floss, and other Poems. (Small 8vo, pp. 108.) F. 
Warne and Co. . ‘ 

The Christian Treasury for 1877. Groombridge an Sons. 

Wagner, Richard.—Parsifal. (Demy 8vo, pp. 81.) Schott and Co. 3s. 


rown 8vo, pp. 208.) Simpkin, Marshall, and 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
BOXING NIGHT, December 26, will be produced the Grand Christmas 
Pantomime, THE WHITE CAT, by EH. L, BLANCHARD, Scenery by W. 
BEVERLEY, in which the Celebrated VOKES FAMILY will make their re- 
ce in London. Premitre Danseuse—Madlle. Pitteri. Double Harle- 
q . Morning Performances—THuRSDAY, Dec. 27; SATURDAY, Dec. 29; 
and every MonDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY during the month of January. 
Box Office open Ten till Five Daily. 


UEEN’S THEATRE.—FATHERLAND, an adaptation 
of Sardon’s Great Historical-Drama, “ Patrie,” Every Evening at Eight. 
The Duke of Alva, Mr. Hermann Vezin; Count Rysoor, Mr. Arthur Stirling ; 
Karloo, Mr. Brooke ; Jonas, Mr. Shiel Barry ; Lord Wharton, Mr. Billington ; 
the Prince of Orange, Mr. Warren; Delrio, Mr. Vollaire ; Vargos, Mr. Dolman ; 
Noircames, Mr. Norman ; Rincon, Mr. Fenton; Michel, Mr. Gurney; Navarra, 
Mr. Lingham ; Cordilla, Mr. Andrews; Donna Inez (Alva’s daughter), Miss 
Maud Milton; Dolores (Rysoor’s wife), Miss Henrietta Hodson. Scene, 
Bruxelles, 1569, Act 1, Shrove Tuesday,6 p.m. The Old Meat Market. Act 2, 
9 p.m. Scene Ist, Rysoor’s House, Scene 2, The City Moat. Act 3, 11 p.m. 
va's Palace. Act 4, 12 p.m. The Town-hall. Act 5, Ash Wednesday, 
lla.m. Bruxelles, Bridge over the Canal. Preceded at 7.30 by A FARCE. 
Doors open at 7. Box Office open from 11 till 5. No charge for booking. 


\ TICTORIA WOODHULL’S STARTLING ORATIONS,— 

The Human Body the Temple of God. Prophetic Visions of the 
pc my A ee Ata JANUARY 11, 15, 18, 22; FEBRUARY 1 and 8; 
cme ~ > ae .; balcony, 8s.; area, 2s.; admission, 1s. ; at Austin’s 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 
CHRIST LEAVING THE PRAZTORIUM, and CHRIST ENTERING 
JERUSALEM, each 33 by 22 feet, with Dream of Pilate’s Wife, Christian 
neers. Battle of Ascalon.—At the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
D. Y, Ten to Six, One Shilling. 


RIGHTON.—TO be LET, Furnished, in Eaton Place 
within a few Doors of the Sea and Marine Parade, a Capital RESIDENCE. 
eoutaining six Bedrooms, Double Drawing Rooms, Dining Room and Library’ 
and excellent Domestic Offices. Would be Let for Five or Six Months, éurhe, > 
aa - Lag = ir ~— eS — very low rent of Three Guineas aan 
- — Apply essrs. Day N, House A, 
Western Road, Brighton. , gents and Decorators, 197 


ne eee tah nitrate eeniienateietiieeee il 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. ’ 
7; g 20 St James s Square, London, 
PaTron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


spe nguney Saanne 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of : 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and os . Fee ne, 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. us on application, — 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


ON the VALUE of PHOSPHORUS as a REMEDY for 

maraless, of NERVE-POWER, BREAK-DOWN from OVERWORK, NEU. 

RALGIA, } (BLANCHOLIA, EPILEPSY, and other Manifestations of Nervous 
’ or 

M.D., M.R.C.S, Eng., late Physician to the City nae wh +. 
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H, K, LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, London, 
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LONDON 466 UR ANOS 

~ Cncorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 

FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE CES. 

Head Office: —No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END AGENTS: 

Messrs. GRINDLAY & OO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Governor.—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor.—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 


Directors. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 


h Arbuthnot, Esq. 
pe oh te Blyth, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, _ Henry J. B, Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P . Burn, Charles L Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. Capt. R. W. » RN. 

B. Dewhurst, Esq. David Powell, . 

Robert B. Dobree, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
George L. M. Gibbs, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. David P. Sellar, . 
Howard Gilliat, Sonae a wre gs 

hen, ° . Wallace, ° 
nawis Gow — William B. Watson, Esq. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Fifteen Days of Grace allowed for 
Renewal of Christma’ Policies will expire on 9th January. 





The Directors invite applications for Agencies. 
uses, Copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 


information, can be had on ap, on. 
: JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


[MEERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
FIRE in all of the world at Moderate 
leer ae gules PIR om Spee Sante of Ga 
Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed before the 9th of 


January, orthe same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





NO8tH BRITISH AN ra MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES due at Christmas should be RENEWED within Fifteen 
days from the 25th instant. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and 
Branches, and at the Head Office. , 

London : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Dec. 1877. West End Office : 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


PBex IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
serra {SER SACOTTRES 


Povine AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
By takirg a 
POLICY of the RAILWAY PASSENGES’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £210,000. 

A Fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at Moderate Premiums, Bonus allowed to 
Insurers of five years’ standing. 

ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! ; 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway bens gg the Local Agent, or 64 Cornhill, 
ndon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BIsKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repa 
lament accuse apeee = ponene Properly introduced, Interest allowed. 
on the minimum mon a . No charge eeping Acco 
Letters of Credit and Cisnale Notes issued. eae . _— 


The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks ¢ Shar lo 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. ere 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then : a 
days the Bank is open until’9 “a 6 ¥, from 10 to 2. On Mon 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 
or the WHOLE LIFE, 
£1,000 if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Single Payment 


of £5 covering the Whole Life. Ann amo 
and other periods in proportion. ere va oe 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupati 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 5s. up to £4. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon, Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 
Prospectuses, &c., Free, W. BURR, F.S.S,, Managing Director, 

VEBLARD ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 

n n or the conveyance of the Mails to th erran 
India, Chine, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular oad Orleweal Ge 
: wlan ~ despa teamers from San via the 


every Thursday, from Venice 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. every Friday, and from , with 


OMices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77,& 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 





“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 
Shakespe 


VICKERS'’ 


ANTILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 


Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
and 11s. 


Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STHEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


LORNE 
HIGHLAND 
WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
; UNRIVALLED for TODDY, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham -Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire. 


THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 
SAVE TIME AND WORRY BY USING 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


TO SORT AND ARRANGE YOUR PAPERS. 





ALL PARTICULARS POST FREE FROM 
HENRY STONE, BANBURY. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
"os CARACAS COCOA,— 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
«The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfiuous oil.” —Foed, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished ‘Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. ia tee 

0 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated te jtecetve the A? 
veapeed - NEW LABEL, Searing yes A OSD Wed 


their signature, thus 


Which will be placed on every bottle of ee SAUCE, and 
without which none is uine. 
Saw” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, orcester ; CROSSE & BLACK- 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


SALMON, ODY, & CO., 











LADIES’ 


BELTS, 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 
scape To ae 292 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
GRA THEFUL—COMFORTING.| 

BPP S8s8’s 
(BREAKFAST) 


Usa 4 8, 
JAMES EPPS » GCoO,, 


HOM@GOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


SUROEN MOURNING. 








t Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


TA Y’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


EIGH YOUR CANDLES. Manyf " 
are about. All the Candles of ‘aoe ttre Suite cootine 


TED are intended to be exact weight without the wra emeeee their 
GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, brilliant] ene oe 
finest PATENT i NIGHT 


Spermaceti. 
LIGHTS made without the paper case. Order of your own dealer. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WHiltEs eT TRUSS COMPANY 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN Sas ta ae alee ee en. Five 
Rented Motion! peaieuees Oe, see effective a 
EY np re ae 


t of 
Hurtful in its effect, is here avoided, asft bandage being worn round the body, . 


while the resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LAVER, ¢ 


and 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular be had 
- the Truss (w cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on aaiesietmeaas 
of the body two inches blow th e hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 81s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 6d.; postage free. Um mbilical ditto, 42s. and 62s. 6d. ; 


Post-office Orders to be made a. to Joun Wurre, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
TENT. 
Besser STOCKINGS, KN EE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
SE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of Se 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, | dyna ay and inexpensive 
Stocking. 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 108., and 16s, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. \—laaportant for the Delicate.—It 


is difficult to determine w more trying to the human con- 
stitution — the damp, cold days of the autpmn and winter, or the keen, 


dry, easterly wind of spring. t the seasons good health may be 
maintained by occasional doses of H y's Pills, which the blood 
and act as wholesome stimulants to the skin, stomach, liver wels, and 


ki This celebrated medicine needs but a fair trial to convince the ailing 
and desponding that it will restore onl cheer them without danger, or 
inconvenience, as by a timely recourse to them the first erring fun may 
be reclaimed, suffering may be spared, and life saved. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 

IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 
FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANOH, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 

I8 EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 

MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUEBT-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 
TEA SPOONS, 12s. ; too oo ao 30s. per Dozen. 
TABLE FO 80s.; DESSERT, 20s. zen. 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Eahesens, 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 1305. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen, 
SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 
SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 
TERA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 













419i | .. | 3 
A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD. | 24 se is £ 
fe #2 | F6 | By 
8 a 











Ladi LsadjiLs dif 8. d. 
12 Table FOrksS oc ccccccccccce cccccccesece 1 ll 0 1 18 0 2 4 0 210 0 
12 Dessert do. werner eeeeree seer eeeeeeeee 1 0 0 1 10 0 112 0 1 15 0 
12 Table Spoons CEH Tee eee oF 1 10 0 1 18 0 2 4 0 210 6 
12 Dessert do. OHH RR ORTH Hee ee ew ee ee 1 0 ; 110 0 112 0 1 15 6 
12 Tea do. PPP e POPP Pee eee eee eee eee 012 018 0 1 2 0 110 0 
2 Salt do. SPO Hee ee ee ee ee 0 2 0 0 8 0 0 4 0 6 4 0 
1 Mustard do. See eR ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 0 1 0 0 1 6 0 2 0 0 3 0 
6 Egg do. ee C eee ee eee eee eee 0 9 0 0 12 0 011 0 012 0 
SUN Gk dah dh cb dbo as te0s cae .eeee/ 0 6 OO 7 BO 9 6/010 6 
1 Soup Ladle .......+.- ee eeeseseeece +++} 0 9 6013 0/015 01016 6 
1 Fish Knife PHO RHREReeeee eO ee 011 3 013 0 015 6 016 6 
1 Butter Knife ORR HR Hee TH eee 0 2 0 3 6 0 5 0 0 5 0 
2 Sauce Ladles SPR ee er ee eee 0 5 6 0 7 0 0 8 0 0 9 0 
(  -. ieceessoptess cial -+-/0 3 0/0 4 910 4 010 5 0 
1 Sugar Tongs eereeee ere ee ere eee een eeee 0 2 6 0 3 0 0 3 6 0 4 0 





$12 11 61189 6 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED ogual to New. RICHARD 
and JOHN SLACK beg to call atten to their superior method of 
VERING, by which process goods, however 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


vorr TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
Istsize. 2ndsize. 3rd size. 
1 Deseo cccceeep sae We OO i81.006 £1923 0 
1 Pair of wate: eae 065 6 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 302, 
Bright Steel and Ormoln, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to. 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d, to 30s, 
Papier Maché ditto, 80s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


QLACKS KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


SITES 
First Prize Set ...... seeees - £800 
Medium Set...... *eeeteeeee *e 8 11 0 
Wicccccvevcees sooccee 2419 0 


Large Se 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 
or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 


Fenders, Fire-Irons, rnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MATESTY, 


836 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole p etors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and ts so long and favourably 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

Hah Square fate @ Mdwacds Bemses, Portman Square)’ and 20 eile? 
Street, London, 8.8, Sloe oe 

ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 

celebrated fauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


prepared by BE. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


old, can be re- 














PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. TONZBS, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most anions system of the adaptation of artificial and ieeotee of natural 


teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


67 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most iimoult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. . By this patented invention 

mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


‘‘ My dear Str,—Allow me toexpress my sineere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painiess Dentistry. In-recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

“ By Appointment Surgeoa-Dentist to the Queen. 

“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 





\ I R. TENNANT, Grotogist, 149 Strand, London, W.C., 

gives INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, and can 
supply elementary collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, to illustrate the 
Works of Ansted, Bonney, Geikie, Lyell, Jukes, Page, Phillips, and others, on 
the following terms :— 

100 Small Specimens in Cabinet, with Three Trays........ £2 2 0 

200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Five Trays......+. 5 6 0 

300 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers .... 1010 0 

400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers... 21 0 0 

More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 

to.5,000 Guineas each, with every requisite to assist those commencing the on 
of these interesting branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so muc 
pleasure to the traveller in all parts of the World. 





10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and saf 
° per post, One of - 
BENNETTS LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chainsat Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


KINAHAN’s . L. L. . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAassALL says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.’’ 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 








AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geogneghianl, and other Learned Societies. . E 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &., &¢. ; , 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
rocesses which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
tal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of Porynrer, WARD, Copr, Cave THoMas, Forp 
X-BROoWN, SHIELDS, RowBoTHAM, Harpy, D. G. RossErtt, 
oe negate MoREAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, Hug, SEIGNAC, 

-» &C., &c, 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Dusanans, 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and — — 


4. 
17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 1 1 
35 in, by 15 in., ditto eeree eee ee ee ew ee eee ee eer eeeeee 3 8 
47 in, by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 


Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W. 8S, Brap. Director of Works, J, R. SAWYER. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. | 


enim peoemeemdines 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 


Rev. A. G. L’Estraner, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. W. Harness.” 
2 vols., 21s. * 
“A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the anti- 
quarian, and the historian, will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission 
into every well-selected library.”"—Messenger. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, 
Edited by JoHN CornpyY JRAFFRESON. 2 -vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 
‘*T wo volumes of very attractive matter.”—Athenceeum. 
** Two agreeable and important volumes. , They deserve to be piaced on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby.”—wNotes and Queries, 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yona@s, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. 


BopDAM-WHETHAM, 8vo., with Illustrations, 15s. 
“A bright and lively account of interesting travel.” —Globe. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUBY GREY. By W. Hepworrn Drxon. 


8 vols. [ Next week. 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Beatz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER the WILL. By Mary Cecm Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &¢. 3 vols. 
“This work displays the writer's peculiar excellencies, good taste, depth of 
observation, touches of feeling, and graphic pictures of life.”—Court Journal. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquom, Author 


of “‘ Patty,” “‘ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 
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